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May Methods are being 
profitably applied to huge steel mills, faced with a multi- 
tude of perplexing problems. Small businesses use them 
with proportionate benefits. 


It is not the size of the business that counts with us. Our 
first question is: “How is this business conducted?" We 
determine first of all whether there is a basis for increased 
profit and we find out whether inefficiency, waste and 
leaks are absorbing normal earnings. 


Our organization, composed of men versed in every step 
and phase of business enterprise, from raw sources to ulti- 
mate consumers, can tell after a searching and impartial 
analysis just where your business stands. We tell you just 
exactly what to do to eliminate any forces that may be 
nibbling into your profits. 


If our survey reveals a hopeless situation, we tell you so 
frankly, and we tell you how to escape with minimum loss. 
If our survey shows, as it invariably does, that you can 
make and increase profits by instituting certain changes, 
we show you how to put those changes into effect. 


Even though you may feel, at present, that you are getting 
your share of business . . . it will pay you to investigate 


May Methods. Consultation costs nothing and it may 


benefit you considerably. 


Send Quickmail Coupon No. 9, or 
call nearest office 
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MAY METHODS SAVED $196,000.00 A 
YEAR FOR THIS STEEL MILL 


This big mill, with over 1,000 employees, installed 
our plan...based upon a preliminary survey that 
promised a saving of $158,000 a year. After we con- 
ducted an extensive study of the situation and ap- 
plied our methods, the annual saving exceeded 
$196,000. We reduced scrap waste 11% and this 
alone saved $24,000 a year. We instituted an efficient 
piece work basis of pay which reduced costs 
$158,000 a year, but increased employees’ average 
earnings 7%. Our recommendations required only 
15 separate procedure changes in the entire mill. 


MAY METHODS SAVED THIS BAGGAGE 
MANUFACTURER $21,050.00 


Competition was making serious inroads on this 
manufacturer’s sales. Our analysis revealed that the 
company was paying $75.00 a day more than they 
should in various manufacturing operations. May 
recommendations were put in force and through 
the savings secured, which ran between $27,000 
and $28,000, they were not only able to meet 
competition, but actually increased their sales over 
40% within a period of six months. Employees’ 
wages were increased 7%. 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO SEATTLE 


710 Second Avenue 


2600 North Shore Ave. 


134 Peachtree St. 
CANADA: George S. May, Ltd., 320 Bay St. 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 


122 East 42nd St. 
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FITTING A MACHINE 


To YOUR susiness, 


*& Illustrated: Sundstrand Account- 
ing Machine... one of three 
distinct types made by Underwood 

Elliott Fisher. 









...THAT’S FIT TO Do YOUR Jos 


When you select an accounting ma- 
chine for your business, come to 
Accounting Machine Headquarters 
...-to Underwood Elliott Fisher... 
and be sure to get the machine that 
fits your particular problem. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher makes 
three complete lines of accounting 
machines ...three distinct types of 
machines with a wide variety of 
models in each. When Underwood 
Elliott Fisher recommends a ma- 
chine, you may be certain that it 
was designed to do your job. 
Accountants will tell you that Un- 


UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER 


derwood Elliott Fisher not only has 
just the machine for your problem 
but the organization to help you 
use it. Nationally known organiza- 
tions that have used these machines 
for a full quarter of a century are 
ordering regularly year after year. 
They know, too, that next to the ma- 
chine itself nothing is more import- 
ant than the organization back of it. 

Whether you 
need account- 
ing machine 
equipment now 
or not, it will 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER SPEEDS THE WORLD'S BUSINESS 





pay you to know just what Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Machines can 
do for you. Telephone our nearest 
Branch or mail the coupon for a 
complete demonstration. Every 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine 
is backed by nation-wide, company- 
owned service facilities. 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Accounting Machines.., Typewriters 
++» Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, 
Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


SEND QUICKMAIL 
COUPON NO. 11 
for SUNDSTRAND 
Class “‘D’’ Booklet’ 
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Ideas For 
Fourteen Officers 


The practical value of the 
articles in this magazine may 
be realized by a glance at the 
summary on page 438. This 
lists 203 ideas that have been 
published during the first six 
months of 1937—and that is 
not all of them. 

The fact that this issue is of 
real value to any bank is 
demonstrated by the list of 
articles below which should 
be read by the 14 officers 
whose names precede the 
page numbers. Pass around 
Rand M¢Nally Bankers 
Monthly so that all these 
officers may benefit from this 
reading. 


Advertising Manager: 
394 
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394-396-397-399-402-406- 
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Shout From The House Tops or Whisper It To The Summer 
Breeze, But, Not Even The Echo Will Remain If You 
Depend On Oral Communication With Your Bookkeepers!! 


AND 


If Your Message Concerns His Balance Your Depositor Is Angry! 


Write it 1n Telautegraphs 


The Handwritten Record Will Remain—Your Depositor Never Embarrassed 


BECAUSE 


TV elaulographs 


transmit the actual handwriting of each individual 
sender of messages—it is reproduced on the distant 
receiver, in facsimile, at the instant the letters or 
figures are written by the sender. (See illustration 
of appearance of messages, inquiries, and replies in 
next column.) There is no noise, and the depositor 
is unaware that his account is being checked up 
by the teller. Inquiries and replies appear and 
remain on the telautograph record in the teller’s 
cage and the bookkeeping room. 









alse 


Bankers, who would not even consider the thought 
of whispering (covertly or otherwise) in the presence 
of a third’ person just out of hearing, practically 
compel tellers to do that very thing by telephone 
in the presence of one or more depositors, regarding 
their “balances”. The teller’s action in so doing is 
even more than just a breach of etiquette. It actually 
causes the bank to lose the good will it is always 
trying so hard to hold. Nothing can improve upon 
or even approach the value of telautographs for 
silent, accurate, secret and instantaneous transmis- 
sion of messages between tellers and bookkeepers. 





- Interior Installations Cost But 28 Cents Per Day For Each Station—Those 
Between Main Office And Branches 50% Higher—45 Branches At Your Service 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—‘‘G. B. 36’°—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 
USE QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 3 


prkhog 
TELAUTOGRAPH (2555, 
16 WEST 6lst STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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A Director’s View Of 


Today's Commercial Loans 


as a director, I much prefer to 

find evidence of sound manage- 
ment rather than to depend upon 
eurrent ratios or book value. In- 
ventories which give the favorable 
ratios are sometimes erroneously 
appraised and their liquidating 
value greatly overestimated. Build- 
ings and machinery are good inven- 
tory items only when coupled with 
far-sighted and efficient manage- 
ment. It seems to me that a success- 
ful director is one who tries to 
analyze these elements with empha- 
sis on the ability of those responsible 
for the conduct of the business. 

Change is a vital process in the 
advancement of civilization, and 
when it brings improvement, or if 
it only alters the appearance of 
something without detriment, it is 
a pleasant and desirable experience. 
But it seems that, as society grows 
older, its demands increase for 
greater frequency in these changes 
that affect nearly every phase of our 
daily lives, until in. recent years, 
the acceleration has carried us to 
pretty dizzy heights. Conditions 
which some years ago would have 
settled themselves into customs to 


|: STUDYING loan applications 


Here is an indication of what a good director can 
contribute to the credit work of his bank because 
of his personal association with local businesses. 


remain for a generation at least, 
now come and go as mere fads in 
the present whirlpool of change. 

Along with the mania for change 
in material things, has come such 
a rage for mod- 
ification and re- 
construction of 
our statutory 
laws that it has 
resulted in a be- 
wildering avalanche of state and 
governmental regulations, restrict- 
ing, prohibiting, compelling and 
taxing nearly every industrial ac- 
tivity until it is a wonder some of 
us have time for much of anything 
but studying how to keep out of 
jail and still make a reasonable and 
respectable profit for our stock- 
holders. 

To no small extent, we have been 
thrust into this state of high pres- 
sure living by the industrialists 
themselves who, in an almost frantic 


Rows of gleaming, efficient looking machines are an impressive sight. 
But unless ‘front office” planning and management are equally efficient, 
they will be of little real value as inventory items. 





By F. H. 


Director, The Cleveland Trust Co., 
President, The National Acme Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


effort to find markets for their prod- 
ucts resort to every conceivable and 
legitimate device in the competition 
for possession of that dollar which 
you and I may have available for 
spending. 
CHAPIN It is fairly 
beyond the ca- 
pacity of any 
one man to en- 
compass all the 
details and direct all the activities 
of a modern business. That makes 
it necessary for an organization 
comprised of individuals charged 
with the responsibility of looking 
after certain special branches of the 
business. An organization means a 
payroll of what our expert ac- 
countants are pleased to call ‘‘non- 
productives.’’ I have never liked 
the designation very much; it 
smacks too much of a lot of drones 
around a bee hive, but there they 
are and such a payroll requires 
capital to install and marginal 
profits to maintain. 

Such an organization, when prop- 
erly assembled and set in motion, 
is like a finely balanced and deli- 
eately adjusted duplex machine; 
one part designed to take care of 
the legal, financial, and accounting 
aspects of the business, and the 
other concerned with the physical 
operation of those things which in- 
volve production, planning, engi- 
neering, marketing, and so on. A 
failure of any of the components of 





1 In studying loan applica- 
tions as a director, I much prefer 
to find evidence of sound manage- 
ment rather than to depend upon 
current ratios or book value. 


2 Buildings and machinery are 
good inventory items only when 
coupled with far-sighted and effi- 
cient management. 


3 It is fairly beyond the capa- 
city of any one man to encompass 


Seven Ideas For Credit Study 


all the details and direct all the 
activities of a modern business. 


4 At least one officer of each 
concern must constantly scan the 
business horizon for signs of ap- 
proaching changes in conditions 
which may adversely affect the 
marketability of the company’s 
products. 


5 No business can escape 
change—the great game is to 


avoid getting caught unawares. 


6 It is not enough these days 
merely to keep up with the 
parade; you must be out in front 
of it if you keep your business on 
a profit basis. 


7 Only one manufacturer in a 
thousand is a genius—the other 
999 have to study constantly, 
work incessantly, plan efficiently, 
and promote courageously. 





the former might produce temporary 
embarrassment, but probably would 
not prove to be extremely serious, 
while a slip on the part of the latter 
might become extremely disastrous 
if not indeed fatal to the company. 

As an example, some years ago, 
a manufacturer of women’s gar- 
ments continued to manufacture and 
pile up an inventory of shirt-waists, 
when he should have been making 
rayon ‘‘undies’’. He failed and his 
ereditors realized 20 cents on the 
dollar. 

One factory in the northwest kept 
on making ice chests long after 
popular acceptance indicated that 
they should have been researching 
and perfecting a mechanical refrig- 
erator if they expected to remain 
in that field. 

A manufacturer of small and me- 
dium horsepower steam boilers per- 
sisted in that line long after the 
electric motor had captured the de- 


mand for low power requirements. 
If he had sensed the approaching 
change and turned his attention to 
non-corrosive gasoline tanks for 
underground installation, the banks 
might not be trying to liquidate the 
assets of the concern in an endeavor 
to collect a bad loan. 

Some other managements have 
failed by not sticking to an article 
of common usage, researching it, 
making it more attractive to the 
buying public, and carrying on 
when other manufacturers were 
abandoning the field. Such an in- 
stance is illustrated by the several 
makers of bicycles some years ago, 
who, concluding that the automobile 
was inevitably to supersede their 
product, decided to enter that field. 
Some of you can remember the old 
Pope Hartford, the Rambler, the 
Franklin, the Jeffreys, and others. 
They all went after what they be- 
lieved to be the greater opportunity 


The complexities of modern business reach beyond the capacity of any 
one man. For example, the problems of Production, Sales, and Manage- 
ment, while all related in their ultimate objectives, all call for highly 
specialized and distinctly different executive handling. 
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Ewing Galloway Photo 


—but soon failed. Now there are 
more bicycles made and sold in this 
country than ever before in the his- 
tory of the industry. 

The selection of the right product 
is a prime essential in every busi- 
ness that hopes to succeed. This 
often involves an extensive and in- 
tensive survey of the prospective 
market, determining the popular de- 
mand, the competition in the trade, 
the probable duration of the popu- 
larity, or whether it is a fad that 
may go the way of the jig-saw 
puzzle or the miniature golf course. 

At least one officer of each con- 
eern must constantly sean the busi- 
ness horizon for signs of approach- 
ing changes in conditions which 
may adversely affect the market- 
ability of the company’s products. 
No business can escape change. 

It is not enough these days merely 
to keep up with the parade; you 
must be out in front of it, if you 
keep your business on a profit basis. 
And if you expect to keep out in 
front, you must never relax your 
vigilance an instant. Competition is 
constantly watching for just such 
an opening. 

Only one manufacturer in a thou- 
sand is a genius—the other 999 
have to study constantly, work in- 
cessantly, plan efficiently, and pro- 
mote courageously. 

Sometimes one gets a ‘‘break’’ in 
a piece of unexpected business, and 
the less fortunate are inclined to 
eall that ‘‘luck.’’ It is interesting 
to observe how often luck gravitates 
to the man who is the most indus- 
trious, prudent, and straight-shoot- 
ing, while misfortune seems to over- 
take the hindmost, the wishful 
waiter, or the shallow thinker. 
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Hazards Of A New Industry 


How To Study Them 


A study of the loan hazards of a business may lead to new, desir- 
able loans, but this study is best made deliberately, and before an 
application is received. Here are specific suggestions from a banker 
who has studied the automobile trailer manufacturing business. 
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In Elkhart, we realize 
that a new industry has 
been created for this 
country in the manu- 
facture of automobile 
house trailers. In our city, we have 
several manufacturers, one of whom 
is reported to be the largest pro- 
ducer of low-priced trailers in the 
country, and there are many more 
to be found in many other places. 
This is a business which has possi- 
bilities of being here to stay. 

Roger W. Babson, well-known 
statistician, recently predicted that 
within 20 years, more than half the 
population of the United States 
will be living in automobile house 
trailers. 

Even though this prediction may 
seem far-fetched, the fact remains 
that, although in 1935 there were 
only some 25,000 house trailers on 
the road, at the end of 1936, the 
American Automobile Association 
estimated that there were 300,000 
house trailers in circulation, and 
that approximately 1,000,000 people 
were living in them, at least during 











By GEORGE S. ANDERSON* 


President, First National Bank, 
Elkhart, Indiana 


*As told to Bernice Stevens 





summer vacation periods. 

Whenever we see a new industry 
developing, we look at it from the 
standpoint of the possibility of lend- 
ing money to further its operations. 
Consequently, when we found that 
Elkhart was becoming a center for 
several manufacturers of house trail- 
ers, we studied the business, so that 
when and if a loan application were 
received from such a manufacturer, 
we would be in a position to judge 
the borrower on the basis of an 
actual study of the business. 

I shall attempt to set out some 
hazards, any one of which may have 
a serious effect upon a trailer manu- 
facturing business. We study these 
hazards negatively. As we check 
the absence of each one, we want to 
find the manufacturer efficient on 
that point, hoping that our invest'- 


gation will prove his business sound 
for safe loans. 

Because the insurable hazards of 
a manufacturing business were dis- 
cussed by Clarence T. Hubbard in 
the April, 1936, issue of Rand 
M°Nally Bankers Monthly, I shall 
mention only the uninsurable haz- 
ards—specifically those applicable 
to a manufacturer of automobile 
house trailers. Our study has caused 
us to list the following 14 hazards: 

1 Excessive or unfair competi- 
tion. 

2 Lack of qualifications on the 
part of the managers, to make a 
suecess of the business. 

3 Faulty and poor construction 
of the product. 

4 Neglect to secure patents on 
every original feature. 

5 Danger of infringing on 
patents of others. 

6 Use of second rate raw mate- 
rials. 

7 Lack of a skilled labor supply. 

8 Lack of adequate delivery 
facilities. 

9 Possibility of strikes. 





13 Questions—Their answers will tell you whether a new industry has reasonable chances to succeed. 


1 Is competition excessive or 
unfair? 

2 Is the management _ well 
qualified, in experience and train- 
ing, to direct a business success- 
fully? 

3 Are there any basic faults in 
construction of the product? 


4 Is every original feature pro- 
tected by patents? 

5 Is there danger of infringe- 
ment on previous patents? 


6 Are the materials used of 
sufficiently high quality for the 
purposes intended? 


_— 


7 Is the skilled labor supply 
adequate to the manufacturing 
needs? 


8 Are distribution channels 
adequate and economical? 


9 Is there any prospect of 
labor trouble? 


10 Is there any existing or pend- 
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ing legislation unfavorable to the 
business? 

11 Is there danger of the indus- 
try being taxed to death? 


12 Is the manufacturer thor- 
oughly acquainted with the mar- 
ket and with the industry as a 
whole? 


13 Is the ability of the sales 
force—and the sales management 


—adequate for the proposed sales 
job? 
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10 Unfavorable legislation. 

11 Excessive taxation. 

12 General lack of information 
on the industry. 

13 Lack of selling ability. 

14 An unfounded opinion of the 
prospective market. 

In studying certain manufac- 
turers in this industry, we find that 
some of them, on the basis of their 
ability to overcome all of these haz- 
ards, can adequately qualify for 
commercial loans. 

Under the heading of competition, 
we discover that there are probably 
more small companies engaged in the 
manufacture of house trailers than 
are to be found in most other lines. 
In general, these small concerns are 
not serious competition to a manu- 
facturer who is going at the job in a 
businesslike way. The smaller con- 
cern sells its product locally as a 
rule, very often neglects some of the 
essential quality items in the manu- 
facture of the trailer, and never be- 
comes a serious competitor. 

We must remember, however, in 
considering competition, that the 
market is growing with unusual 
speed. Consequently, the demand is 
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Ewing Galloway Photo 
The new 1937 auto trailers are commodious in every detail. The one pictured here 
has two rooms, with comfortable lounge seats for four (convertible into two full- 
size double beds), kitchen, dinette, lavatory, refrigerator, heating unit, clothes 
closet—all the comforts of a modern home. A “patched-together”, poorly appointed 
job no longer finds favor with prospective buyers. 


likely to be sufficient to make it pos- 
sible for many good manufacturers 
to sueceed for some time to come, 
provided the other hazards are not 
handicaps. 

If a manufacturer lacks the neces- 
sary qualifications to make a success 
of the business, other hazards need 
scarcely to be considered. It is a 
little difficult to adequately define 
these qualifications. As loan officers, 
we usually discover them by looking 
into the past business history of the 
prospective borrower. If he has been 
in the habit of making a success of 
everything he undertakes, we usually 
rightly assume that he has reason- 
able chances of succeeding in the 
present business. 

A suecessful man knows how to 
finance his business, how to econo- 
mize, and how to expand. He knows 
how to sell, how to maintain an 
adequate cost system, and how to 
hire and manage men. 

Faulty and poor construction is 
an important hazard in this new 
business because of the type of man 
who is going into it. Many carpen- 
ters who have not had steady income 
during the past few years have 


started a trailer building business, 
Others, who are mechanically in- 
clined and who have been out of 
work, have successfully built and 
sold two or three houses on wheels. 

Such men are very likely to feel 
that the way to compete in price 
with other makes is to use cheaper 
construction, without regard to the 
rigid requirements placed upon a 
building that must stand a great 
deal of jolting and jerking and 
bumping over the roads of the 
nation. Firms making trailers that 
are not built to stand up under the 
conditions to which they will be sub- 
mitted have no chance whatever of 
survival. 

Very often a manufacturer de- 
velops an important improvement 
in a product such as a trailer, but 
delays or fails to protect it with a 
patent. Competitors will quickly ap- 
propriate the idea and the inventor 
has lost the benefits of its exclusive 
use as a sales point. 

On the other hand, there is the 
opposite danger of using a device 
that has been patented by someone 
else, thus experiencing the hazard 
of a suit for infringement. The 
banker must make sure that the 
manufacturer is careful in both 
these respects. 

Inexperienced manufacturers, in 
order to make more profit and in 
order to sell at a lower price, are 
frequently tempted to use a second 
rate raw material. It is particularly 
important to check up on this in 
studying the house trailer industry, 
due to the fact that the finished 
product receives so much abuse. Not 
only is a trailer bumped over the 
rough roads, but it is allowed to 
stand out in all kinds of weather, 
while it is in use, and often while it 
is being stored for the winter. Most 
people have not yet provided garage 
facilities for the trailer as well as 
for the car. 

Trailers must be made to last for 
a number of seasons in order to be 
sure of satisfied customers. We find 
that only kiln dried lumber is ade- 
quate for such construction. The 
engineering design sometimes helps 
to strengthen the framework to 
permit use of lower-priced material, 
but even this is not adequate excuse 
for using a lower grade of material. 
This is one place in which a loan 
officer needs to get into the techni- 
calities of the business. 
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Although the construction of 
trailers appears to be a simple job, 
it requires experienced wood workers 
and metal workers. A manufac- 
turer who does not have an adequate 
source of skilled labor near his fac- 
tory may get into manufacturing 
difficulties at a time when he will 
suffer heavy losses. 

One of the chief sales points in 
marketing trailers is the attractive 
inside cabinet work. So, a manufac- 
turer must have sufficient knowledge 
of cabinet woods and must have 
skilled cabinet workers avhilable for 
this part of the job. 

The problem of shipping trailers 
has not been satisfactorily so'ved 
except by those manufacturers who 
have economical arrangements for 
moving them on their own wheels, 
over the highways. Trailers, of 
course, must be completely assem- 
bled when shipped, and if shipment 
is made on a flat ear, the freight is 
likely to be more than is justified, 
due to the fact that so much bulk 
requires more service from the rail- 
road. 

If the factory is located on a main 
highway over which many new auto- 
mobiles are being delivered from the 
factory, it is quite likely that deliv- 
ery may be made at the factory 
doors to automobile dealers who at- 
tach the trailer to the new ear be'ng 
driven home from the factory. This, 
of course, is the most economical 
method of delivery, and while there 
are other ways, this is enough in- 
formation to indicate that this prob- 
lem must have been carefully studied 
by a manufacturer in order to make 
sure that the delivery problem will 
not prove to be a serious hazard. 

While trailer factories have not as 
yet grown to an immense size, there 
still is the definite hazard of strike 
interference with deliveries at a 
time when orders are plentiful. As 
yet, very few manufacturers build 
trailers except those for which they 
have definite orders. However, the 
overhead continuing during a strike 
might hamper the credit standing of 
the manufacturer. Consequently, 
information as to the possibilities of 
strikes, and as to the personnel 
management ability of the owner, 
should be obtained. 

Unfavorable legislation is a very 
real hazard these days. In fact, we 
think it is one of the greatest: factors 
influencing the trailer business. 





wing Galuway photo 


The auto trailer must not only be comfortable and convenient, but must be con- 
structed with the same rugged ability to “‘take it” from the nation’s highways that 
characterizes the automobile to which it is attached. This calls for skilled labor, 
grade A materials, careful supervision of production, and a thorough knowledge of 
the market, to assure any manufacturer’s success. 


Governmental agencies, local and 
state, are looking into the trai'er 
situation, and many politicians see 
an opportunity for increased rev- 
enue from persons who have no vote 
in the locality. Consequently, they 
are not at all hesitant about passing 
laws that will be a burden on tva:ler 
users. And these laws will decrease 
the demand. 

However, there is another side to 
this situation: local business men 
are discovering that trailer tran- 
sients are good customers—paying 
eash, and buying rather liberally. 
Consequently, they are beginning to 
see the danger of poorly considered 
license or permit laws. In facet, this 
side of the situation has been suffi- 
ciently studied to cause many local- 
ities to realize that it is a definite 
benefit to provide trailer parking 
lots, with modern facilities such as 
sewage and electric current. 

One of the most beautiful of such 
parking lots is in Yellowstone Park. 
The state of Florida has many park- 
ing lots, that have b-en profitably 
developed. These lots have attracted 
so many transient residents, some of 
whom stay all winter, that some 
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Florida cities are finding it a prob- 
lem to build trailer parking lots fast 
enough to accommodate the new 
tourists. California has the first 
federally constructed and operated 
trailer parking lot. 

In general, therefore, it appears 
that legislation is more likely to be 
favorable than unfavorable, al- 
though the hazard of unfavorable 
legislation is still present and must 
be studied constantly by a borrow- 
ing manufacturer. 

Some states are making definite 
requirements as to weight, height, 
and width of trailers traveling on 
the state highways. Some laws re- 


quire certain types of lighting, 
clearance, safety hitches, brakes, 
and other safety devices. Trailers 


failing to comply with these regula- 
tions may be barred from certain 
states. A trailer owner who is 
barred because of some deficiency in 
construction is certainly not going 
to be a booster for the manufacturer 
from whom he purchased such a 
trailer. 

Trai'ers present two tax prob- 
lems: First, their effect on other tax- 


(Continued on page 433) 
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Service Charges Approved 


When Customers 


Understand Them 


“There is no justification for operating a bank 
at a loss when service charges will provide a 
profit,” says this cashier who made his cus- 
tomers understand the cost of bank service. 


S PART of a program to oper- 
A ate our bank on a business 
basis in the interests of all 
concerned, we made up our minds 
that henceforth, all of the functions 
of our bank would continue to be 
performed courteously and service- 
ably but NOT AT A LOSS! When 
we made this decision a few years 
ago, it was after we had decided to 
take the bull by the horns and to 
eut out the dilly-dallying, guess 
work, and worry over the future of 
our bank. We explained to our 
people: 

**Most of you realize that a first 
class, safe, sound bank operating in 
any territory reflects itself in the 
prosperity of every person living in 
that community. The merchants do 
more business, real estate values are 
enhanced, and everybody is better 
off. That kind of an institution is 
just what you want and expect in 
this city and it is that kind of a 
bank that we are intent upon pro- 
viding for you.”’ 

And the best part of it, in the 
light of the experiences of the suc- 
ceeding years, is that the people ac- 
tually like it. They are ‘‘fed up’’ on 
previous methods which weren’t 
good enough. They seem to take a 
new interest in, and lend renewed 
support to, the bank which does not 
lack the courage to adopt these 
methods which are businesslike and 
afford safety, as well as a new serv- 
ice, to their community. 

Yes, what an opportunity! A 
bank never, in its entire existence, 
had so much to say to its people. 
The public has never been in such a 
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receptive mood to listen or to read 
about us. 

Harrison Jones, executive vice 
president of the Coca-Cola Co., 
speaking before one of the Financial 
Advertisers Association conven- 
tions, said that the average man, for 
whom he was a spokesman, doesn’t 
know very much about his bank 
beyond the bronze grilles, the sub- 
terranean vaults and the mysterious 
labyrinthian aisle of cells. ‘‘The 
presence of such weird secrecy,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is all right in arts, science, 
and religion, but not in business.”’ 

He reminded us that our job is a 





Five Thoughts On Present- 
ing Service Charges 


Our job is a selling job and we 
must adopt sales psychology. 


It doesn’t take the public long to 
appreciate a sound bank’s pol- 
icies, if they are properly pre- 
sented. 


Commercial depositors will agree 
that their checking accounts 
should at least be self-supporting. 


If it is economically important 
that your bank be operated scien- 
tifically, how can a costly serv- 
ice like that of advancing funds 
on out-of-town checks be given 
gratis? 


There is no need to fear your cus- 
tomers, 


selling job and that we must adopt 
sales psychology. What the peop'e 
think about banks can ke just as 
effectively moulded by sa'es psychol- 
ogy as can their attitude towurd 
coca-cola or anything else, an| the 
suggestions are worthy of our fur- 
ther thought and application. Ever, 
other business, we are also reminded, 
practices open display by revea'ing 
themselves and their products 
through their windows, through 
wide open doors and through their 
advertising; their thoughts being 
90% about the eustomer and 10% 
about the firm, as compared to the 
air of exclusiveness which has pre- 
vailed in the awe-inspiring atmos- 
phere within a bank. 

Let’s open up. Let’s practice a 
little self-revelation. Let’s take our 
publie behind the scenes. Let’s show 
them there is no chicanery, no secret 
art, no sinister manipulation among 
honorable bankers and in honorable 
banking. Let’s show them that a 
bank IS a necessary part of the eco- 
nomic life of a community, that 
it is an adjunct to every individual 
and firm, that it serves a definite 
utility and that to render a service 
fairly and honorably it must make 
a fair profit like any other business. 
Let’s turn on the limelight! 

“If you’re going to sell “em,” 
says wise Mr. Jones, ‘‘you’ve got to 
tell ’em.’’ To this I might add, 
‘‘and tell ’em straight’’ because in 
my small city and in my small way 
I have already found this policy 
pays very large dividends. Human 
nature is not far different in the 
city than it is in the small town and 
it is my opinion that this manner of 
frank, straight-from-the-shoulder 
advertising could be employed in 
either place to very good advantage. 

It doesn’t take the public very 
long, to ‘‘catch on’’ to the whys and 
wherefores of a sound bank’s pol- 
icies, if they but be submitted in the 
proper light. The following adver- 
tisement was used very effectively in 
this connection, reprints thereof be- 
ing handed to those who raised any 
question as to the bank’s right to 
collect.a reasonable fee for services 
rendered : 
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By HAL G. VINCENT 


Cashier, State Savings Bank, 
Otsego. Michigan 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE COSTS 
OF OPERATING A BANK 


Read this and have a better under- 
standing as to why sound banks are 
forced to charge for services rendered. 
Insurance 

Officers’ and employees’ fidelity bonds. 
Burglary and holdup insurance on 
eash in bank. Transportation insur- 
ance on cash and securities in transit. 
Fire insurance on bank building, fur- 
niture and fixtures. Compensation and 
liability and safety deposit box insur- 
ance. 


Supplies 
Ledger and letter paper, pass books, 
commercial statements, customers’ 


checks, deposit slips, signature cards, 
file records, coin wrappers, blank 
notes, sundry printed forms for vari- 
ous detail work, pens and pencils, 
ink, legal blanks, rubber stamps, light 
bulbs, carbons. 

Utilities 

Heat, light, water, power, telegraph, 
and telephone. 

Taxes 

Taxes on capital stock to the city and 
other taxing agencies. Capital stock 
tax, corporation tax, real estate taxes 
on bank building and any other real 
estate owned. Income tax, if any, and 
cost of State examinations. More re- 
cently the old age benefits and unem- 
ployment insurance taxes. 

Salaries 

of officers, employees and janitor. 
Legal 

expense on collections and attorneys’ 
services. 

Advertising 


Newspaper and form letter advertis 
ing to carry our message to prospec- 
tive depositors. 

Maintenance 

Upkeep and repairs, as per contract, 
on posting and adding machines, an- 
nual cleaning and inspection of time 
locks on the burglar proof safe and 
vaults, maintenance of typewriters 
and other equipment. 

Postage 

On the daily quantities of mail leav- 
ing the bank, including notices of 
maturing notes, mortgage interest, box 
rents, also the forwarding of out of 
town checks taken in daily, cost of 
currency shipments, correspondence, 
registration fees. 

Transportation 

Necessary trips to keep in touch with 
outlying investments, to interview 
delinquent borrowers, and so on. 
Interest 


paid on savings accounts to depositors 










Ewing Galloway photo 


An advertisement explaining 
the practical, business-like 
necessity for service charges 
was run in the local paper. 


Copies of the ad were handed 
to those who questioned the 
bank’s right to a reasonable 
fee for services rendered. 


for the use of their money. 
Losses 


on credits extended (not numerous, 
but nevertheless inevitable). 


These and other expenses, running 
into thousands of dollars annually, 
must be met before any net profit 
can be realized from operation of 
the business. Sound banks cannot 
afford to render their services with- 
out charge. 


If it is so important that your 
bank be operated scientifically today, 
in order to get by and meet these 
continuing expenses, how can a very 
costly service like that of advancing 
funds on out-of-town checks be ig- 
nored? A systematic bank of today, 
after studying its costs, will insti- 
tute a modern system for keeping 
an accurate record of its own cus- 
tomers’ deposited items in order to 
assess against their accounts a charge 


-for handling such checks. 


Commercial depositors will agree 
that their checking accounts should 
at least be self supporting. They 
realize by now that the plan of 
metered service deals uniformly and 
fairly with each customer, and they 
are willing that the bank should at 
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least clear its cost on the eareful 


service it renders. 

Why, then, should a non-depositor 
(one who has never had an account: 
and perhaps never will—a practical 
stranger to the bank) walk into any 
financial institution and expect it to 
eash, enter and clear, free of charge, 
a check which he may have received 
from his wife’s aunt in Denver or 
from Sears Roebuck & Co. or from 
the U.S.P.0. (Department of Postal 
Savings)? Does such a ‘‘customer”’ 
contribute in any measure to the 
investment in the bank’s building, 
to the maintenance of its clerical 
force, to the payment of taxes on 
its bank stock or to any of the other 
expenses hereinbefore mentioned ? If 
the cashing of such an item costs 
the bank only three cents or five 
cents, is there any possible defense 
for its absorption of that charge at 
the expense and possible detriment 
of the bank’s own depositors? 

We asked our people, who had 
any hesitancy about paying the 
charge, to please consider that when 
we charge 10 cents for cashing an 
out of town check that we are sim- 


(Continued on page 434) 
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‘Billion Dollar Banks 


Interesting facts about the deposit totals of 
London’s Big Five and New York’s Big Four banks. 


N 1937, there are 11 banks each 3 Chase National Bank—New 3 Barelays Bank Ltd.—London 
| with more than one billion dol- York City—$2,286,209,092. —$1,508,048,977. 

lars in deposits. Five of these 4 Barclays Bank Ltd.—London— 4 Westminster Bank Ltd—Lon- 
are the Big Five of London, four $2,102,688,907. don—$1,388,928,630. 


are in New York City, one in San 
Francisco, and one in Chicago. 

In 1936, the same banks each had 
over a billion dollars in deposits. 
Back in 1927, the Big Five in Lon- 
don each had over a billion, and 
only one bank in New York had over 
a billion. So America has been in- 
creasing rapidly in its large banks, 
while England has stood still. Each 
year since 1927, with the exception 
of 1933, England’s Big Five each 
had over a billion dollars in deposits. 
In 1933, only three of those banks 
had that large a deposit total. 

The present 11 banks, with their 
deposit totals, are as follows: 

1 Federal Reserve Bank—New 
York City—$3,183,684,000. 

2 Midland Bank Ltd.—London— 
$2,391,705,912. 


5 Lloyds Bank Ltd.—London— 
$1,994,419,114. 

6 Westminster Bank Ltd.—Lon- 
don—$1,806,876,355. 

7 Guaranty Trust Company— 
New York City—$1,744,810,010. 

8 National City Bank—New York 
City—$1,713,840,229. 

9 National Provincial Bank Ltd. 
—London—$1,577,403,001. 

10 Bank of America National 
Trust and Savings Assn.—San Fran- 
cisco—$1,298,976,759. 

11 Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company—Chicago 
—$1,109,980,393. 

The 1927 totals were as follows: 

1 Midland Bank Ltd.—London— 
$1,783,198,031. 

2 Lloyds Bank Ltd.—London— 
$1,684,453 ,923. 


5 National Provincial Bank Ltd. 
—London—$1,261,639,186. 

6 National City Bank—New York 
City —$1,083,599,158. 

Thus we see that in America we 
have a Big Four comparing to the 
Big Five in London. This Big Four 
is made up of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
and the National City Bank of New 
York. In the last two years, the 
Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, of San 
Francisco, has been added to this 
Big Four, as has also the Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, eacli 
having over a billion dollars in de- 
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The Largest Bank In The World Each Year 


Number Of Billion Dollar Banks 


ee ae a ae ee a | 


Year Bank Head Office i + wel Year London NewYork SanFrancisco Chicago Total 
1927 Midland Bank Ltd...... London $1,783,198,031 1927 5 1 6 
1928 Midland Bank Ltd...... London 1,821,896,648 1928 5 1 6 
1929 Midland Bank Ltd...... London 1,920,278,206 1929 5 2 7 
1930 Midland Bank Ltd...... London 1,847,434,147 1930 5 4 9 
1931 | Chase National Bank... New York 2,073,775,923 1931 5 4 9 
1932 Midland Bank Ltd...... London 1,753,144,449 1932 5 4 9 
1933 Chase National Bank... New York 1,466,038,619 1933 3 4 7 
1934 Midland Bank Ltd...... London 2,132,895,029 1934 5 4 9 
1935 | Midland Bank Ltd...... London 2,071,618,727 1935 5 4 ct) 
1936 Federal Reserve Bank. . New York 3,254,054,000 1936 5 4 1 1 il 
1937 Federal Reserve Bank. . New York 3,183,684,000 | 1937 5 4 1 1 11 
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Paper For Bank Use“ 


Selected More Scientifically 


Here are practical suggestions which will give every banker a 
better understanding of the economies made possible by a 
scientific selection of paper best adapted to each bank use. 










BANKERS 
MONTHLY 
RESEARCH 


Chief among the tools 
of banking are the pa- 
pers and forms on which 
are recorded the com- 
munications and facts 
regarding all transactions. Most of 
us realize the importance of these 
documents, but lack of scientific in- 
formation as to the selection of the 
most appropriate type and grade of 
paper for each use has brought 
about considerable waste, undue ex- 
pense, and a heavy loss of efficiency 
in Many cases. 

Sometimes the deterioration of 
valuable records has resulted from 
the selection of too low a grade of 
paper stock. 

The banks getting the best results 
in the selection of paper for bank 
forms are those in which one officer 
has been assigned to the job of pur- 
chasing, and he in turn has studied 
the business sufficiently to be able 
to know at once what kind of paper 
stock to use for each form. 

When a new function is created 
and a new form is desired, he com- 
monly examines the forms already 
on hand to see if one of them can be 
adapted to the new job. Sometimes 
the same form can be used for two 
or three different purposes by sim- 
ply adding a column or two. 

This, of course, reduces the ex- 
pense, because in general, the fewer 
forms, the less the cost. This is due 
largely to the fact that the cost of 
a larger number of the same form is 
less than the same total number 
made up of two or more different 
forms. 

Some of the very large banks in 
cities have found it profitable to em- 
ploy the services of professional 
printing form engineers. These men 
do nothing but develop the neces- 
sary systems, and supervise the 


By JOHN OWEN 


Specialist in Paper and Form Analysis, 
Hobson Miller Paper Company, 
New York City 


selection of paper stock and print- 
ing, with the result that they make 
money for the bank above their own 
salaries. The small bank, however, 
must usually depend upon someone 
in the bank studying the situation, 
and it is for such officers that the 
charts and facts are given here. 





How To Save Money 
On Paper 


1 Allow one man to do all the 
buying of paper and forms. 

2 Maintain records of the spec- 
ifications of paper used. 

3 Determine the satisfaction 
given by each form from time to 
time. 

4 Search for 


improvements 


which may be made each time a » 


new supply of any form is or- 


dered. 


5 Examine all forms at inter- 
vals to see if two or more may be 
combined into one. 


6 Determine the length of time 
a form must be kept and buy 
paper with the lasting quality 
necessary to its use. 


7 Avoid the use of paper 
which has a quality (and also a 
cost) beyond what is needed. 


8 Adjust forms to the sizes 
which may be cut most econom- 
ically from standard sizes of 
paper stock, 

9 Avoid colored paper except 
when the use of color saves time 
for employees and officers. 
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In order that the purchasing offi- 
cer may know all about a form re- 
quested, it is good practice to re- 
quest the department wishing to use 
the form, or the employee suggest- 
ing it, to supply such information 
as is necessary for the purchasing 
officer. 

In order that none of these items 
may be overlooked, an eastern bank 
has made use of a questionnaire 
which reads as follows: 


Please furnish the purchasing officer with 
a copy of any new form or blank to be 
printed or typewritten, statistical or other- 
wise, originating in your department, 
whether for use in your own or other 
departments. 

Also please furnish the following infor- 
mation regarding this form or report. 
en EET PPT TS 
Fe Or SING 5 53 tas = cacceucenceeens 
Form No......... BO NO. oc c's dc Seczed 
A—Detailed description or, preferably, a 
completed copy of report. 


B—To whom furnished: 


C—How often prepared (Check below). 

. Dai . Monthly......... 
5. Quarterly....... 
3. Semi-monthly.. 6. Semi-annually. .. 


D—Method of preparing form and where. 


E—What records or other reports are used 
as a basis for compilation. 


F—Total man-hours required to prepare and 
complete (one total for all operations). 


G—Purpose of information and how used. 


H—lIs it your opinion that this information 
could be consolidated with that of some 
other report? 


I—Explain fully any other suggestion you 
may have to offer. 


The purchasing officer of this 
bank had a questionnaire filled out 
for every form in use at the time 
this questionnaire was adopted. 
Some remarkable facts were revealed 
when this was done. 

For example, this bank was using 
a total of 1,450 forms. These forms 
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were printed on 70 different kinds of 
paper (including different weights). 
Twelve different colors of paper 
were used; 60 forms required bind- 
ers of special size, which, of course, 
cost more than standard sizes. 

These forms were printed in 50 
different sizes, which is a compli- 
eated situation for the purchasing 
officer, because it is difficult to save 
money when forms are made in so 
many different sizes. It was found 
that 40 of these forms were printed 
on a paper unnecessarily expensive. 
In other words, the bank was wast- 
ing money by using a paper more 
expensive than needed. 

It was found that 85 forms could 
be eliminated entirely, principally 
because very little if any use was 
made of them. 

There were six different kinds of 
letterheads. About one-fourth of 
the forms were printed on a size of 
paper that required a special cutting 
to be made at the factory which 
added greatly to the expense. 

This bad situation was corrected 
by first making a careful compari- 
son of the forms, and redesigning 
a number of them, so that two or 
more could be combined into one. 
This greatly reduced the number of 
forms to be printed, and so reduced 
the total cost. 

Ordinarily, 14 grades of paper 
instead of 70 (as were used by this 
bank) are considered sufficient to 
operate any type of business, and 
the purchasing officer made a study 
of the kinds and weights of paper, 
to reduce the total number to as 
near 14 as possible. 

This enabled the bank to purchase 
paper in larger quantities, because 
more was used of each grade. This, 
of course, was a saving in the total 
eost. By standardizing the sizes of 
a number of forms, it was possible 
to print several of them on the same 
sheet of paper, the paper later to 
be cut apart into the individual 
forms. This saved a great deal on 
the cost of press work. 

This saving was not possible, of 
course, when so many different kinds 
of paper were used, and so many 
odd sizes of forms. 

When used for an important pur- 
pose, a combination of colors of 
paper stock often saves time and 
avoids errors, but when colored pa- 
per is specified only because a cer- 


(Continued on page 427) 
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Table No. 1. How To Select The Right Form Size 
To Avoid Wasting Paper Stock 














Number Of Forms 



































































































































—" — Bond Which May Be y neennay g 
Sizes Ledger Sizes mun tce tie Ream 
2x 23% 17x 22 64 32M 
2x 3% 17x 28 64 32M 
2x 5% 17 x 22 32 16M 
24x 7 17x 28 32 16M 
234x 3 19x 24 64 32M Ot” 
23%x 6 49x 24 32 16M 
2%4x 4 17x22 32 16M 
234x 8% 17x 22 16 8M 
3x 434 19 x 24 32 16M 
3x 914 19 x 24 16 8M 
34x 44 17 x 28 32 16M 
34x 81% 17 x 28 16 gM 
4x 81% 17 x 28 14 7M 
4x 9% 19 x 24 12 6M 
44x54 17 x 22 oo gM 
4x 7 17x 28 16 8M 
4; x11 47x22 8 ‘ 4M” 
44x14 17x28  g 4M 
434x 4 S 19 x 24 24 12M ; 
434x 6 19 x 24 16 8M 
43, x 8 19 x 24 12 6M | 
54x 84% 47x22, 8 4M. 
51% x17 17 x 22 4 OM 
6x 944 19 x 24 8 ae 
6 x19 19 x 24 4 OM 
7x 8% 17x 28 “ery 4 4M 
ext 17 x 28 4 2M i 
8x 914 19 x 24 6 3M —COi«*” 
8x 19 19 x 24 30 1“uM 
Blox11 17x 22 4 2M 
816 x 14 ‘ 17 x 28 4 oM 
814 x 22 17 x 22 ¢ 1 
814 x 28 17 x 28 2 iM 
914 x 12 19 x 24 4 om 
11x17 17x 22 2 iM 
12x19 19 x 24 2 iM 
14x17 17 x 28 2 1M 
17 x 22 17 x 22 1 14M 
17 x 28 17 x 28 1 “4M 
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Two Types Of Single Posting Forms 


PEOPLES STATE BANK 











‘ pEOPLES STATE BANU 
pe SMET. S- pak. 


If full-size samples of these forms are desired, the editor of Rand MCNally Bankers Monthly, Chicago, will be glad to supply them without cost. 


N ARTICLE on single posting 

by John A. Hand, published in 
the August, 1936 issue has proved of 
value to many readers. In the De- 
cember, 1936 issue, excerpts from 
letters from 40 bankers inquiring 
for more information on the system, 
were published. 

Since that time, many letters have 
been received from other banks, 
some telling of the systems they use. 
H. P. Meyer, president of the Peo- 
ples State Bank of De Smet, S. Dak., 
writes : 

“*T have been reading with interest 
the letters in your Monthly and the 
articles that appeared regarding 
single posting of statement sheets. 
We have used this method for seven 
years and find it very satisfactory. 
When we first began the single post- 
ing system, we stapled two sheets 
together and inserted a carbon sheet 
between them, but during the past 
four years we have been able to 
obtain through a stationery house 
a duplicate statement sheet, which 
has the carbon printed on the back 
of the first sheet, so that no carbon 


paper need be inserted. At the close 
of the month, we tear the two sheets 
apart and hand out the duplicate 
with the cheeks to our customers, 
retaining the original for our files.’’ 

Fred Kiechle, vice president of 
the Farmers and Merchants State 
Bank of Ballinger, Tex., writes, 
‘* We have read with interest articles 
in your magazine concerning single 
posting. We installed this system 
in October, 1925. Some years later 
we had a special machine built 
which carries four totals, thereby 
eliminating the running of proofs, 
as each of the four necessary totals 
are accumulated as posting is done. 
Our 1500 accounts are posted by 
one bookkeeper and the number of 
errors in posting to the wrong ac- 
count is negligible. We issue a 
statement monthly to every cus- 
tomer who has written one check 
or more. This system has proved 
very successful for the past 11 years, 
and we feel confident that it will 
work in banks of any size. 

“We have made great savings in 
both labor and stationery. Our 
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forms are printed on a single sheet 
which is folded over and a carbon 
paper inserted between the two 
parts. There is no printing on the 
under form. At the end of the 
month the two are torn apart, the 
under one retained by the bank and 
the other given to the customer.”’ 


Is Competition Real? 


An idea in which there is food for 
thought was expressed by Frank W. 
Greusel, president of the Greusel 
Distributing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
recently. 

He said, ‘‘Generally speaking, 
there is no such thing as ‘outsmart- 
ing’ your competitor, and 99% of 
the time no one person or firm has 
any advantage in business over the 
other. Why not, therefore, secure 
your reasonable or proper share of 
the available business at a margin of 
profit that returns to you just what 
you are entitled to—with less worry, 
less work and more friends and im- 
proved relationship throughout the 
trade?’’ 
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A typical guest room in the Carlton, 
showing the air outlet above the door. 


Banks interested in help. 
ing local hotels increase 
profits may find in this 
experiment a basis for sug- 
gesting air conditioning. 


Experiment 


Shows That 


ir Conditioning Increases 


Hotel Profits 


ECAUSE it was impossible to 
rent the top floor of The Carl- 
ton, one of the leading hotels 

in Washington, D. C., during sum- 
mer months, the president, Thomas 
D. Carson, determined in 1934 to 
try an experiment in air condition- 
ing. Using one undesirable room 
behind the elevator bank as the 
space for installing the refrigerating 
and air conditioning equipment, he 
confined the experiment to this one 
floor, which was least desirab'e be- 
cause of heat seeping through the 
roof. 

The results of this installation 
were immediate. The rooms on this 
floor were always full, and there 
was a constant waiting list of re- 
quests for the air conditioned space. 
An extra rental of $2 per day was 
secured for these rooms which for- 
merly rented at $5 and $7 per day. 
After air conditioning, the rooms 
were readily rented at $7 and $9 
per day. 

But this was not the only benefit. 
General business in the hotel grew. 
In addition to the resulting much 
larger income than before from the 
newly air conditioned rooms, there 
was also an increased occupancy of 
other rooms. 

The reason for this was the adver- 
tising effect of this innovation. Pros- 


400 


pective guests, when they learned at 
the desk that no conditioned space 
was available, felt it would be more 
comfortable to occupy even a non- 
conditioned room in the Carlton, 


than to go out into the heat again 
to seek other accommodations. 

In 1936, the owners of the Carlton 
Hotel reviewed the experience of 
the two seasons of air conditioning 


Hot, “muggy”, sleepless nights—tossing, turning, waiting vainly for even a breath of 
a breeze to bring relief and rest. Anyone who has spent a summer night in a hotel bed- 
room can easily understand why hotel revenues usually slump during summer months. 
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one floor. The figures showed that 
the new equipment had promptly 
paid good financial returns. There 
was a substantial profit above the 
owning and operating costs. There 
was increased business in dining 
rooms and in the rest of the hotel. 
There were reports that in the 
previous season, some prospective 
guests had stayed at other hotels 
rather than make the previous spe- 
cial trip to the Carlton. They had 
learned that only non-conditioned 
rooms were surely available during 
the summer heat. It appeared wise, 
therefore, to air condition every 
room. 

Engineers of the manufacturing 
concern which had installed the first 
unit, designed an economical sys- 
tem for air conditioning all the 
rooms. A small additional building 
adjacent to the hotel was constructed 
for part of the equipment, inelud- 
ing refrigeration machines and evap- 
orative condensers for removing 
heat economically from the air con- 
ditioning apparatus. 

The refrigerating machines re- 
move heat from water in a closed 
eireuit, which circulates to four air 
conditioning units each serving one 
section of the building. Two of 
these units are used for the six 
guest-room floors, and are located 
in two rooms on the fourth floor. 

Another unit distributes cooling 
air to the main dining room, and 
the fourth unit air conditions the 


Eleven Profitable Facts About The System 


1 Top floor rooms, unrentable 
during summer months, became 
the most popular when air con- 
ditioned. 


2 Air conditioning made pos- 
sible a two dollar per day increase 
in rates. 


3 Indirectly, the conditioned 
rooms also caused increased 
occupancy of non-conditioned 
rooms. 


4 There was a corresponding 
increase of business for the two 
dining rooms and the grill. 


5 After two years, a four-unit 
system was installed for the entire 
building. 


6 The installation was made a 


unit at a time, without interrupt- 
ing hotel operation or revenue. 


7 Special insulation -protects 
guests from machine vibrations 
and air-flow noises. 


. 8 The 4unit installation makes 


it possible to shut down any unit 
when the corresponding rooms 
are unoccupied. 


9 The same system provides 
warmed, humidified air in the 
winter months. 


10 Total owning and operating 
costs are between 20 and 30 cents 
per room per day. 


11 Increased rentals absorb 
these costs and provide additional 
revenues for general operation. 





north dining room, the grill room, 
and the lounge. This air absorbs 
the heat in the room, which heat is 
transferred to the refrigerating ma- 
chines, from which it is dissipated 
to the outside through the evapora- 
tive condensers. By using four 
units, greater flexibility of the sys- 
tem is possible. All or part of the 
hotel space ean be conditioned, as 
required—depending on the num- 
ber of rooms being used. 

Special attention was given to 
avoid disturbance to guests by ma- 


But what a difference, when the same room is supplied with tempered, filtered, de- 
humidified air! The Carlton Hotel never knows a “‘dull” season, now that it is 100% air 
conditioned. Rooms that formerly were unbearable in summer now rent at a premium. 
Ewing Galloway Photo 
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chine or air-flow noises. Special 
insulation prevents these sounds. 
The machines are controlled auto- 
matically, and vibrations are isolated 
so that they are not felt by guests 
even in adjoining rooms. 

Prevention of guest disturbance 
during the installation of air con- 
ditioning, was given special con- 
sideration, and the work was so 
planned that the guests were not 
disturbed at all. Furthermore, it 
was necessary to keep only a very 
small number of rooms out of serv- 
ice during the time of installation. 
Thus, revenue was maintained at a 
high point, even during the air con- 
ditioning installation. 

Since the complete installation of 
air conditioning, the popularity of 
the hotel not only has been main- 
tained but increased. The gross and 
ret income has gone up with in- 
creased occupancy, both in the guest 
rooms and in the dining rooms. 

The same air conditioning system 
is used to provide tempered air dur- 
ing cold weather. So, guests are as- 
sured of clean, conditioned air all 
year round. 

The estimated cost of owning and 
operating air conditioning in this 
hotel is between twenty and thirty 
cents per room per day. Increased 
rentals above the usual rate exceed- 
ing this amount provide additional 
revenues for the general operation 
of the hotel. 
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Capital And Surplus Adequate 


To Protect Largest Deposits In History 


The aggregate of capital funds for all banks is greater than one-tenth 
of the deposits, but there are 2,244 banks with less than $25,000 
capital per bank, and 403 with less than $10,000 capital per bank. 


g The analysis of the capi- 
tal and surplus of banks 
as reported to Rand 
M¢Nally Bankers Direc- 
tory, shows that in the 

aggregate, they have adequate capi- 
tal funds to produce a ratio of 
better than $1 of capital to each 
$10 of deposits, even though deposits 
are the highest in history. 

If capital alone is taken, there is 
not enough, but when surplus is 
added, we have a total of nearly 
$6,800,000,000 for the total deposits 
of $61,000,000,000. When undivided 
profits and reserves are added, we 
have a total of bank-owned funds of 
over $8,000,000,000. 

When we analyze the capital and 
surplus of all banks individually, 
we discover some figures which show 
that some banks have more eapital 
than needed and more surplus than 
needed, while others may perhaps 
be undercapitalized. 

In Table I, it is seen that there 
are 403 banks with $10,000 or less 
of capital. While the largest num- 
ber of these banks is in the very 
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small towns, there are some in each 
size of town; there being two in 
cities with over 25,000 population. 
In the next column, we find a larger 
list of banks having between $10,- 
000 and $25,000 of capital per bank. 
There is a total of 1,841 in this class, 
with the largest number again in 
the lower population towns, but with 
some banks in every size town. 

In the column showing banks with 
$25,000 to $50,000 capital, we find 
that the largest number is in that 
group of towns with between 1,000 
and 5,000 population ; although there 
are almost. as many in towns with 
under 500 population, and in towns 
with between 500 and 1,000. 

In the next column, however, we 
find that the number of banks in 
towns under 500 population, with 
capital of between $50,090 and 
$100,000, is comparatively small, 
there being 250. The largest num- 
ber in this classification is made up 


Table 1. Number Of Banks In Each Size Of Town 
By Capital Class 


POPULATION $10,000 
or 


Less 


Under 500........ 258 | 1,175 | 1,345 


$10,000 | $25,000 | $50,000 | 3100, 000) $200, 000 $500, 000! Gyr ey 
a ee a to to | 
$25,000 | $50,000 | 3100, 00C| 3200, 000,500, 000 $1,000, 00¢' 


250 32 4 1 0 29 


CAPITAL 


| $1,000,000 Report | Totals 


3,094 





500 to 1,000...... 110 467 | 1,341 


617 


117 6 0 1 31 | 2,690 





1,000 to 5,000..... 28 174 1,494 


2,190 


943 93 14 3 





118 | 5,156 





5,000 to 10,000.... 3 7 83 


375 


664, 229 23 8 64 1,456 





10,000 to 25,000... 2 3 28 


126 


528 415 88 13 98 | 1,301 





Over 25,000 2 15 51 


116 


341 641 327 445 274 2,212 





SOB... <5. 403 1,841 4,342 


402 


3,674 


2,625 1,487 453 470 614 «15,909 


of those banks in towns w.th be- 
tween 1,000 and 5,000 population. 
For some reason or other, that popu- 
lation class outshines all the others. 
In other words, a capital of between 
$50,000 and $100,000 seems to be 
most popular in towns with between 
1,000 and 5,000 population. 

As the capital structure gets 
larger from here on, the number of 
banks in the smaller towns decreases, 
there being only 32 in towns with 
less than 500 population, having a 
capital between $100,000 and $20),- 
000. There are four in these small 
towns with capital between $200,- 
000 and $500,000, and there is one 
bank the Lamoille County Savings 
Bank and Trust Co. of Hyde Park, 
Vt., which has $525,000 capital, in 
a town with only 313 population. 

Another surprise in large capital 
is the First Bank of Truscott, Tex., 
a town of 500 population, which has 
a capital account of $1,016,000. 
This is a private bank, and _ its 
deposits are actually less than its 
capital. 

‘It may be surprising to many to 
learn that only 470 banks in the 
United States have over $1,000,000 of 
capital, which again emphasizes, as 
all these statistical studies have em- 
phasized, that America is a country 
of small banks. 

When we study these capital fig- 
ures by percentages, we find that 
2.52% of our banks have $10,000 or 
less of capital, and 14.07% have less 
than $25,000 in capital; 41.36% 
have less than $50,000, and 64.45%, 
or almost two-thirds, have less than 
$100,000 capital. These percentages 
are shown in Table II, for all classes 
of capital. 


If you wish to study the capital by 
states, you will find it in the large 
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Table II. Number And Percentage Of Banks In 
Each Capital Class 


ee ee No. of Banks Cumulative % of Total Cumulative 
Capital Class By Class No. of Banks By Class % of Total 


$10,000 or less. .. : 403 : 2.52 2.52 





$10,000 to $25,000. ... 1,841 11.55 .07 


$25,000 to $50,000. ... 4,342 27 .29 











$50,000 to $100,000. . . 3,674 10,260 23.09 





$100,000 to $200,000. . 2,625 12,885 16.4: 





$200,000 to $500,000. . 1,487 14,372 9.: 





$500,000 to $1,000,000 453 14,825 2.8 93. 





Over $1,000,000...... 470 15,295 2.98 96. 








No Report...... 


614 15,909 3.8% 99. 


SEER pe eee ee 15,909 15,909 99.86 99 . 86 





Table III. Number Of Banks In Each Size Of Town 
By Surplus Class 


SURPLUS 
POPULATION $10,000 $10,000 $25,000 $50,000 $100, 000 $200, 000 $500, 000 Over No 
or to to to to to to $1,000,000 Report Totals 
Less $25,000 | $50,090 $100, 000 $200, 000 $500, 000 $1,000,000 “"  ° 


Under 500........ 1,840 2: 156 0 0 320 3,094 





500 to 1,000...... 1,174 y 278 : : 0 0 314 2,690 





1,000 to 5,000...... 1,175 1,63: 953 598 17 7 427 5,156 





5,000 to 10,000.... 97| 3: 305. 279 2: ‘ 14 j 97 1,456 





10,000 to 25,000... 49; 206 196 235 189 44 2s 82, 1,301 





Over 25,000...... 82 : 198, : 338 409 96 128 2,212 





Totals...........|, 4,417 | 3,833 2,086 1,543 1,113, 824 271 : 1,368 15,909 


Table IV. Number And Percentage Of Banks In 
Each Surplus Class 


No. of Banks Cumulative % of Total Cumulative 


Surplus Class By Class No. of Banks By Class % of Total 


$10,000 or less. ..... 4,417 4,417 27 .76 27.76 





$10,000 to $25,000... 3,833 8,250 24 . 0S 51.85 





$25,000 to $50,000. 2,086 10,336 13. 64.96 





$50,000 to $100,000. .. oA 11,879 9. 74.65 








$100,000 to $200,000. 12,992 3. 81.64 





$200,000 to $500,000. 8: 13,816 











$500,000 to $1,000,000 27 14,087 





Over $1,000,000. . 








No Report. ... .. 368 15,909 





Totals iy 15,909 





table, in which the capital of all state, the total being 160. Minnesota 
American banks is given, arranged comes next with 87, South Dakota 
by size of town and by state. next with 50, and South Carolina 

Missouri has more banks with less fourth with 42. In studying the 
than $10,000 capital than any other banks with low capital, by states, 


we find that while South Caroling 
has the smallest number of the four 
states, it has the highest percentage, 
for South Carolina has only 152 
banks of which 42 have $10,000 capi. 
tal or less. That makes a percep. 
tage of over 27. More than 25% of 
the South Dakota banks have less 
than $10,000 capital, over 23% of 
the Missouri banks and over 12% 
of the Minnesota banks. 

When we go to the other end of 
the scale and note the states which 
have the largest number of banks 
with over $1,000,000 of capital, we 
find that New York leads in total 
number of banks, with 82; Penn- 
sylvania comes second, with 57; 
New Jersey third with 37; Califor. 
nia fourth with 28; and Massachu- 
setts fifth with 25. 


However, when we determine the 
percentage of the banks in each state 
which have over $1,000,000 in eapi- 
tal, we find that California leads 
with over 11% of all its banks. New 
York is second with almost 9%; 
New Jersey is third with more than 
8%; Massachusetts is next with 
over 6%; and Pennsylvania is fifth 
with over 5%. 

The number of banks in each 
surplus classification is shown in 
another large table, by states and 
size of town. These figures are sum- 
marized in Table III, in which we 
find that there are 4,417 out of a 
total of 15,909, with less than $10, 
000 in surplus. In Table IV, we 
see that this is 27.76% of all banks 
in the United States. Then we see. 
in Table III, that there are 3,833 
banks with between $10,000 and 
$25,000 surplus, and we learn from 
Table IV that 51.85% of all Ameri- 
ean banks have less than $25,000 
surplus. 

At the other end of the scale, we 
find that there are 454 banks with 
over $1,000,000 in surplus, which is 
2.85% of all banks. We find that 
1,368 report no surplus, which is a 
percentage of 8.59. In addition, 
there are 271 banks, or 1.7%, re- 
porting between $500,000 and $1, 
000,000 in surplus. 

The large table shows that New 
York has more banks with over 
$1,000,000 in surplus than any other 
state, having 149. It also has a 
greater percentage of its banks with 
this large surplus, the percentage 
being more than 16%. Massachu- 


(Continued on page 436) 
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lights or a dim and shadowy in- 
terior are hazards both to the 
banking company and to the cus- 
tomers. Good lighting conditions are 
a requisite for quick and accurate 
vision. Cheerfully lighted business- 
like surroundings are appreciated by 
patrons as well as by employees. 
Wishing to take advantage of the 
latest advancements in the science of 
“lighting for seeing,’’ the Cleveland 
Trust Company asked Nela Park 
engineers to design a lighting system 
for their remodeled Nela Park 
branch offices which would meet the 
particular requirements of banking 
work. In planning the lighting, the 
Nela engineers, under supervision of 
Alston Rodgers, were not restricted 
te common lighting practices or stan- 
dard commercial equipment. The 
latest developments in reflecting 
materials and lighting devices were 
combined to accomplish the purpose. 
Through the active cooperation of 
A. G. Hall, architect for the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, it was possible 
to build the lighting equipment into 
the walls and ceilings, thus making 


[ A banking office, harsh glaring 


the lighting an integral part of the 
room structure and design. This 
made it possible to do away largely 
with the usual forms of pendant 
lighting fixtures and the local desk 
lights and shaded work lights often 
found in banking offices. 

The new lighting system differs 
from those commonly seen today, in 
that the main light sources are 
placed outside of the room. Most of 
the light is projected downward, 
through carefully shielded ceiling 
ports, directly upon tellers’ counters, 
check desks, tables and other work 
areas. A separate system of indirect 
lighting gives well-diffused general 
illumination over the ceiling and 
walls to create a pleasant cheerful 
atmosphere and to relieve contrasts. 
All the light sources are carefully 
concealed and shielded from direct 
view, so that there is no uncomfort- 
able overhead brightness and glare. 
The lighting equipment has been 
earefully worked into the room de- 
sign so that it does not interfere 
with the architectural treatment. 

At all the work points, the new 
lighting provides several times the 


The main banking room, showing overhead trough, 
and the indirect lighting from wall mouldings 


This Bank 
Provides 


‘Good 


Seeing 





illumination generally found in such 
places of business. The Light Meter 
shows that at all places where cus. 
tomers or employees need good !ight 
for easy and accurate seeing, not 
less than 25 to 30 footeandles are 
provided at all times. This is cer. 
tainly a contrast to the five or ten 
footeandles found in many banking 
offices today. 

In the lobby or main banking 
room the arched white ceiling is} 
softly lighted from an _ unusual 
arrangement of lamps concealed be- 
hind the wide moulding which runs 
around the walls at a height of about 
8 feet above the floor. Here, wiring 
channels are imbedded in the walls 
behind the moulding and a contin 
uous band of the new Lumiline 
lamps are attached to the channels 
These lamps consist of a glass tube 
l-inch in diameter and 18-inches 
long with a metal contact sealed 
across each end and a 60-watt tung-f 
sten filament wire stretched down thef 
middle of the tube. These lamps can 
be placed end to end, forming a con- 
tinuous light source which occupies 
a very small amount of space. This 





1 Indirect lights concealed be- 
hind the wall moulding provide 
general illumination for banking 
room and tellers’ space. 


2 The “working light” for 


these areas comes from long 
troughs and square reflectors set 
flush in the ceilings. 


3 The workroom and the man- 
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The New Lighting System 


ager’s office receive general illu- 
mination from indirect pendant 
fixtures. 


4 The square ceiling ports also 
provide “working light” for the 
bookkeepers and the manager. 


5 With the modernized fix- 
tures, soft even light has replaced 


harsh glare and _ eye-straining 
shadows. 

6 A minimum illumination of 
25 foot-candles is assured at all 
working points, whereas many 
banking offices have only five to 
ten foot-candles. 

7 The total lighting load is 
19.5 kilowatts. 
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By C. W. 


MAEDJE 


Genera’ Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


The remodelled Nela Park branch of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, located on the 
grounds of a leading “‘good light—good sight” 
advocate, was a “natural” for a lighting exper- 
iment. The result might well be set up as a 
standard by which other banks may determine 
the efficiency of their own lighting systems. 


’ 


band of light around the lobby is 
nearly 100 feet long and requires 66 
Lumiline lamps. The wooden mould- 
ing is set out a fraction of an inch 
from the wall, to allow some of the 
light to filter downward and illum- 
inate the wall areas. 

Directly above the tellers’ win- 
dows at the one side of the room and 
over the check desks at the opposite 
side, two long slots are cut in the 
arched ceiling. These openings are 
about 9-inches wide and 28 feet long. 
Long metal reflecting troughs above 
the ceiling direct light downward 
through the narrow openings and 
concentrate the illumination on the 
working surfaces. A comparatively 
new light reflecting material known 
as ‘‘alzak’’ is used in these troughs. 
This is a hard surface highly pol- 
ished sheet aluminum which accu- 
rately reflects a very high percent- 
age of the light. The hard surface 
does not readily become dull or tarn- 
ished, it directs the light where it is 
needed and does not waste electrical 
energy due to deterioration. The 
long openings in the ceiling are cov- 
ered by panels of pebbled glass such 
as is commonly used in ordinary sky- 
lights. The light source is further 
concealed by a series of aluminum 
fins placed close together across the 
width of the channel. These louvers 
or fins allow the light to pass between 
them but conceal the bright lamps 
from normal line of view. A total of 
36 60-watt lamps are used in each 
of the two reflecting troughs. 

In the work area behind the coun- 
ters, indirect lighting on the sound- 
absorbing ceiling and on the walls is 
furnished by a continuous band 


composed of 52 Lumiline lamps 
concealed behind the wall moulding 
similar to the installation in the 
lobby. This provides only about one 
quarter of the total illumination in 
this space. 

The main working light comes 
through a series of twelve 1-foot 
square openings cut in the ceiling at 
regular intervals about 5 feet apart. 
Above each of these openings is a 
concentrating Alzak aluminum re- 
flector containing a 200-watt inside 
frosted lamp. Here, also, the open- 
ings are covered by plates of clear 
pebbled glass. Across the mouth of 
each opening is a crisscross arrange- 
ment of aluminum fins set in a nest 
frame of stainless steel. This con- 
ceals the bright surface from normal 
view. 

In the general office space to the 
rear where most of the routine work 
of bookkeeping, accounting, filing 
and correspondence is carried on, 
the same general scheme of illumina- 
tion is used, with the exception that 
here the general indirect lighting is 
provided by standard pendant fix- 
tures spaced about 10 feet apart and 
usng 300-watt inside frosted lamps. 
The main working light in this space 
is provided by twelve of the 200-watt 
projectors set above the ceiling 
ports. Evenly distributed illumina- 
tion of 25 to 30 footcandles is ob- 
tained over the entire area. 

In the manager’s office, comfort- 
able general lighting is diffused from 
two 300-watt indirect pendant fix- 
tures. Directly over the manager’s 
desk are grouped four ceiling ports 
providing about 25 footcandles of 


(Continued on page 432) 
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Top—the tellers’ space, showing some of 
the square overhead units. 


Center—a close-up of lighting effects in 
one corner of the main banking room. 


Bottom—square ceiling units and indirect 
pendant fixtures in the workroom. 
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Insurance Protection 
For Loans 


16. A Drug Store 


Another progress report in the research study being made on the subject 
of “What is adequate insurance for full credit protection?” Each study 
considers a different line of business, emphasizing those specific 
insurable hazards which are particularly characteristic of that business. 


mete ¢ The owner of a drug 

ay| store has a_ liability 

RESEARCH | which is more likely to 

= result in loss than in 
many other kinds of 
business. That is the liability of 
illness or death resulting from the 
prescriptions filled or the food or 
drugs sold by the insured. It is 
such an easy matter for a prescrip- 
tion to be misinterpreted that there 
is always great danger that some 
mistake may be made. 

There is also the constant possi- 
bility that a person using the drugs 
bought at the insured’s place of busi- 
ness may make a mistake, but claim 
that the mistake was that of the 
pharmacist. The insurance company 
not only pays damage which even- 
tually results from such a claim, but 
also takes care of the litigation. The 
wording of the policy on this latter 
point is usually something as fol- 
lows: ‘‘...and to defend at its ex- 
pense all suits making claims against 
the insured, which if decided against 
the insured would result in a loss 
under this policy.’’ 

It is highly important, therefore, 
that either as financial adviser or 
as lending agent, a banker make 
sure that his druggist customers 
have both druggists’ malpractice 
liability insurance and products lia- 
bility insurance. These cover dif- 
ferent cases, and both should cer- 
tainly be carried by every druggist 
who wishes to be fully protected. 

The great value of a druggist’s 
stock of goods compared to the small 
space which each individual item 
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By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


Insurance Authority, Hartford Conn. 


occupies makes it unusually impor- should be specifically on the goods, 
tant for him to carry adequate fire and as the stock varies from month 


insurance. This insurance, of course, 


te month, the value should be re- 


Protection Given A Drug Store By Each 








Name Of Insurance 


Automobile fire, theft, 


and collision 


Automobile non- 
ownership 


Automobile public 
liability and 
property damage 


Burglary 


Business accident 


Business life 


Business interruption 


Consequential loss 
from fire and allied 
hazards 


Druggists’ malpractice 
liability 


Type Of Insurance 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, 
theft, or a collision. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of 
others caused by the automobile of an employee used in 
the service of the insured. 


The automobile of the insured causing injury or death, or 
damage to the property of others. 


Property being stolen by someone entering the building 
for the purpose of stealing, and leaving visible marks at 
the place of entrance. 


An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are 
paid to the business (rather than to the insured or a 
personal beneficiary) for dismemberments, loss of eyesight, 
or for death. 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business 
(rather than to a personal beneficiary). 


Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious 
damage to building, machinery, or the raw product, 
resulting from fire, tornado, or other insured hazard (the 
insured is reimbursed for the net profits and the fixed 
charges thus lost). 


Damage which is the indirect result of a fire or other 
unexpected happening. 


The insured druggist being held liable for bodily injuries 
or death alleged to have been caused by the use of pm 
medicines, prescriptions, or merchandise purchased in the 
store of the insured. 
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The pharmacist deals in dangerous merchan- 
dise—dangerous, not only in the possibility 
of human error in preparation, but even 
more because of the possibility of human 
error in use. Consequently, the druggist— 
more than any other merchant—needs ad- 
equate insurance protection against the 
carelessness and mistakes of his customers. 


ported so that the full value is al- 
ways covered. This is what is known 
as a fire reporting cover on contents. 
By making a report each month as 
to the inventory, the insurance fully 
covers the value regardless of the 
total amount. The premium, of 
course, is based upon these reports. 

A betterments and improvements 
clause can be added to this fire 
policy so that the fixtures and any 
other equipment that may belong to 
the druggist but which is installed 
in a rented building, will be fully 
protected. If the building is owned 
by the druggists, then a fire policy, 
of course, should be carried on the 
building itself. 

Another characteristically impor- 
tant type of insurance for a drug 
store is explosion insurance. This 
will pay losses resulting from dam- 
age to property of the insured 
caused by an explosion, which is 
defined in insurance policies as a 
violent bursting or expansion with 
great noise, except when caused by 
steam pressure or other vapor under 
pressure, or the bursting of fly- 


(Continued on page 436) 


Protection Given A Drug Store By Each 








Name of Insurance 


Explosion 


Extended coverage 
endorsement (to be 
attached to all fire 


property damage and 
use and occupancy 
policies) 


Fidelity bond 

Fire , 
Fire, reporting cover 
on contents (with 
betterments and im- 
provements clause) 
Forgery bond 

Hired car public 
liability and 
property damage 


Inside robbery 


Leasehold 
License bond 
Neon sign 


Permit bond 


Personal accident 


Personal life 


Plate glass 
Products liability 
Property damage 
Public liability 
Safe burglary 
Sprinkler leakage 
Trailer public 


liability and 
property damage 


Water damage 


Workmen’s 
compensation 
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Type Of Insurance 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Damage to property of the insured, caused by a violent 
bursting or expansion with great noise, except when caused 
by steam pressure, or other vapor under pressure, or the 
bursting of fly wheels, electric power generators, or internal 
combustion efgines. 


Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft, 
property damage, and oil burner smudge. 


The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 








Fire damaging or destroying the insured property. 


A destructive burning of the insured contents of a building, 


the quantity and value of which is reported as it fluctuates 
each month (damage to equipment and other devices which 
a tenant adds to a rented building). 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, 


or other documents in an attempt to illegally obtain 
money or other property. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of 


others caused by an automobile or truck hired for the 
use of the insured, but not owned by him. 


Possession of personal property being forcibly taken inside 


a home or place of business. 


A lease being terminated by a fire or other destructive 


element. 


Infringement of a license issued to the insured. 


Damage or destruction of a named neon sign by certain 


named hazards. 


Infringement of a permit issued to the insured. 


An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are paid 


for certain dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for 
death, to a personal beneficiary, rather than to a business 
(the latter being business accident insurance). 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of 


the insured instead of to a business concern (the latter 
being business life insurance). 


Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically 


described. (The glass is usually replaced rather than a 
money payment being made). 


Claims for illness or death resulting from "gare such as 


food and drink manufactured or sold by the insured. 


Damage to the property of others for which the insured is 


held liable. 


Bodily injury or death for which the insured is held liable. 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler 


system or from the collapse of a tank which is part of a 
sprinkler system. 


Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property 
of others, ca by an automobile trailer owned by or 
operated for the insured. 


Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, 
leakage or overflow of water, steam, or other substance 
escaping from plumbing systems, tanks, heating systems, 
standpipes for bre hose, refrigerating systems, and the like. 


Injuries to workmen for which a workman's compensation 


law requires the employer to pay. 
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Automatic Heat Control 


Saves This Bank Money 


Workers, customers, and tenants are more comfort- 
able, for no fuel is wasted in overheating the building 
on mild days as is so common in many bank buildings. 









Modernization of the 
heating system of the 
State Bank and Trust 
Company, Evanston, IIl., 
by changing it over to 
sub-atmospheric steam operation, 
reduced the seasonal oil consump- 
tion by approximately 14,717 gal- 
lons—a substantial saving. This sav- 
ing represents an annual return of 
22% on the investment involved in 
the purchase of the equipment. The 
savings paid for the installation in 
about five years. 

The bank accomplished this sav- 
ing as a result of the system regu- 
lating the heat input to just balance 
the variable heat losses of the build- 
ing, caused by variable weather con- 
ditions. 

The purpose of a heating system is 
to supply heat at a rate which will 
just offset heat losses on any day dur- 
ing the heating season without. sup- 
plying too much or too little. Prior 
to the installation of the heat con- 
trol system, the State Bank was un- 
able to do this. The steam heating 
system first used met maximum heat 
demands satisfactorily, but. its de- 
sign incorporated no control which 
would permit an adequate reduction 
of the heat supplied during ap- 
proximately 95% of the heating 
season when less than the maximum 
supply was needed*. 

With the controlled sub-atmos- 
pheric steam system, the rate of 
steam admission to the supply mains 
is varied as heat requirements vary, 
because the apparatus automatically 
follows the weather ; it automatically 
adjusts itself to maintain steam cir- 
culation under pressure, tempera- 
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*In the Chicago area, government statistics show 
that less than 5% of the average heating season 
requires capacity operation. 
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ture, and volume conditions which 
correspond to the rate of heat sup- 
ply called for by the average de- 
mand of the building. 

In operation, the system is com- 
paratively simple: 

The centrally located thermostat 
exercises a continuous valuation of 
the heat requirements of the build- 
ing. When the thermostat calls for 
heat, its demand is transmitted eleec- 
trically to the control valve in the 
supply main. This valve increases 
or decreases the basic rate of steam 
supply in accordance with the heat 
requirements of the building. 


In other words, the system dis- 
tributes heat continuously at a rate 
sufficiently variable to compensate 
for the loss of heat from the build- 
ing. The result is: maintenance at 
all times of constant, even tempera- 
tures within the building regardless 
of outside weather conditions. 


®@ Universal practice is to design the 
heating system so that it will keep 
the building 70°F when the outdoor 
temperature is at the lowest point 
known to occur in the locality. This 
is known as the ‘‘design basis.’’ It 
is obvious that with radiation suffi- 
cient to properly heat the building 
in zero weather, there is too much 
radiation for average and mild 
weather which, as indicated in the 
accompanying footnote, exists for 
about 95% of the heating season. 
Yet, it is necessary to have available 
the amount of radiation called for 
by the base design, in order to take 
eare of the 5% of colder weather. 

Between the two limits of maxi- 
mum demand and conditions where 
there is no demand because of out- 
door rising temperature, the amount 
of heat should vary continuously, if 
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efficient functioning is to be enjoyed, 
The bank’s former heating system 
did not vary similarly in accordance 
with temperature requirements, be- 
eause it had no regulating control. 
As a result, the bank was circulating 
heat. at approximately the same rate 
in moderate outside temperatures as 
during the extreme low tempera- 
tures of the coldest days. The re- 
sult was overheating, discomfort, 
and excessive window opening, all 
of which were reflected in the use 
of fuel far beyond the amount 
needed to maintain a desirable in- 
side temperature. 

That the temperature of steam 
varies with pressure is an estab- 
lished fact. At sea level, with zero 
pressure, (which is called atmos- 
pheric) the temperature of the 
steam is 212° F. If 2 pound pres- 
sure is used, the temperature rises to 
218.5°. If another three pounds 
were added to the pressure, making 
it five pounds, the temperature 
would be 227° F, with correspond- 
ing increase in temperature as pres- 
sure is increased. 

If, however, instead of pressure, 
vacuum is utilized, so that instead 
of zero pressure, five inches of 
vacuum is applied, temperature of 
the steam drops to 202.9° F; with 
ten inches of vacuum, it drops to 
192° F, and so on down to 25 inches 
of vacuum bringing the temperature 
of the steam down to 133° F. Thus, 
according to actual steam needs of 
building, the steam temperatures in 
the radiators range all the way from 
218.5° down to 133° F. There are 
no off periods during this transition 
of rate of supply. The circulation 
of steam is continuous. The changes 
in the rate are solely determined by 
changes in steam pressure, not by 
interruption in circulation. 

Steam heating, in its simplest ap- 
plication is an endless. belt of steam 
loaded. with heat. units which -leave 
the boiler. This-belt of-steam travels 
through the supply pipes to the 
radiators, unloads its cargo, changes 
into water, and returns to the boiler. 
In the system used by the Evanston 
bank, this belt of steam is controlled 
to carry a larger or smaller cargo of 
heat as weather conditions may re- 
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By GEORGE NORMAN 


quire. In this control is found the 
essential distinction between this 
system and all other heating systems. 

To fully appreciate the principles 
of heat conservation underlying this 
eontrol system, it will be well to 
briefly describe the apparatus and 
how it operates. 

The equipment consists of: 

1. A eentrally located the~mostat 
which exercises a continuous valua- 
tion of the heat requirements of the 
building, this demand for heat being 
electrically transmitted to the con- 
trol valve. 

2. A control valve which auto- 
matically governs the rate of steam 
admission. 

3. Regulating plates in the radia- 
tor inlet valves which insure pro- 
portional distribution of the vari- 
able steam supply to each unit of 
radiation, thus rendering equitable 
as well as continuous steam distri- 
bution. 

4. Radiator and drip traps cap- 
able of passing air and water, while 
preventing passage of steam over 
the entire range of sub-atmospheric 
pressures desired. 

5. A pump capable of handling 
both condensable and non-condens- 
able gases and water, to maintain 
steam circulation at high vacuums. 

6. A controller to govern the rate 
at which air, condensable and non- 
condensable gases are withdrawn by 
the pump to maintain circulation 
under all rates of steam supply. 

Owing to its flexibility of control 
—its ability to maintain a balance 
between heat supply and heat loss 
under all weather conditions—the 
sub-atmospheric steam temperature 
variations embodied in the State 
Bank’s control system has satisfac- 
torily remedied the evils that pre- 
vailed prior to its installation. Pre- 
viously, the lowest temperature 
steam which could be circulated was 
212° F. Now, with the control ap- 
pliances which have been installed, 
the bank is able to reduce these tem- 
peratures to as low as 133° F. 

At an outside temperature of 
0° F, the radiator filled with steam 
at a pressure of 2 pounds and a 
temperature of 218° F gives off 
sufficient heat to maintain the de- 


Five Points In This Heat Control Experience 


1 Without heat control, the 
bank’s steam system supplied just 
about as much heat on warm days 
as when the outside temperature 
was below zero. This used unnec- 
essary fuel and made the bank 
uncomfortably warm a large part 
of the time. 


2 The temperature of steam 
varies with its pressure. 


3 When vacuum is used in- 


sired room temperature. As the 
outside temperature rises to 20° F 
the steam temperature is automati- 
eally reduced to about 170° F. A 
further rise in outside temperature 
to 45° F results in a further decrease 
in steam temperature to about 
133° F to maintain the desired 
balance between demand and supply. 
As outside temperatures rise above 
this level, partial filling commences 
with steam at a temperature of 
about 133° F. This second stage of 
control proceeds smoothly from the 
first—reduction in steam tempera- 
ture—to continue to hold supply 
and demand in equilibrium during 
mild weather operation. 


Money and Banking 


By GEORGE WILLIAM DOWRIE, 
Professor of Finance in the Graduate 
School of Business, Stanford University 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, 

New York City. 

Price $3.25. 512 pages. Cloth. 


There is an interesting frankness 
in this author’s discussion of money 
which will be of benefit to bankers 
who may care to make use of this 
college textbook. 

For example, under the chapter 
heading of ‘‘The Nature and Func- 
tions of Money’’, the author says, 
‘“‘This supreme command over all 
things which the possession of money 
affords tends to distort one’s con- 
ception of its importance, and to 
make it the goal of all human effort, 
and the master of men, whereas it 
was meant to be man’s humble ser- 
vant. The functioning of our finan- 
cial institutions has a part in those 
baffling changes from prosperity to 
depression and back to prosperity, 
which we call the business cycle. 
But those who ascribe all the ills of 
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stead of pressure, the temperature 
of the steam can be reduced. 


4 This bank installed a heat 
control system which raises or 
lowers the temperature of the 
steam by the use of pressure or 
vacuum as needed. 


5 The circulation of steam is 
continuous, the variation in tem- 
perature being controlled by the 
pressure system. 


In addition to these comfort and 
economy values the State Bank has 
gained a simplified service. The prob- 
lem of maintaining an even build- 
ing temperature regardless of the 
vagaries of the weather is lifted 
from the shoulders of the engineer 
by the self sufficiency of the system. 

Maximum efficiency of executives 
and employees, physically and men- 
tally, is reflected in the quantity and 
quality of work accomplished. 
Greater tenant satisfaction and an 
enhanced rental attractiveness to 
prospective tenants is to be added 
to the dividends the bank has se- 
eured through its investment in this 
heat-control system. 


a depression to the workings of our 
currency system, and believe that 
depressions can be cured through 
changes in that system, lose sight of 
the highly complex nature of fluctu- 
ations in business.’’ 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Money as 
a Measure of Value’’, the author 
says some other interesting things. 
For example: ‘‘It is quite as essen- 
tial for a modern economic system 
to have an official measure of values 
as it is to have an official yardstick 
for measuring length, an official gal- 
lon and bushel for measuring ¢a- 
pacity, and an official ton for meas- 
uring weight. Without an official 
measure of value like the dollar, we 
should have to determine the thou- 
sands of exchange relationships be- 
tween each article and every other, 
only to find that they were con- 
stantly changing. This is the reason 
why people at a comparatively early 
stage in their economic develop- 
ment begin to recognize certain gen- 
erally accepted commodities as com- 
mon measures of value.’’ 
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How ‘To 


Here are instructions for those who 
wish to become sufficiently expert with 
the revolver to be able to defend the 
bank in the event of any emergency. 


Hit The Bull’s-Kye 


1. How To Hold The Revolver 
And How To Pull The Trigger* 


EYOND frightening a man, a 
B gun is not of much value un- 
less you know how to use it 
right. As the average beginner uses 
a gun, it is not effective more than 
ten feet from the object he is shoot- 
ing at. If a revolver is held pointing 
directly at a man’s chest at a dis- 
tance of ten feet, and the muzzle 
wavers a half-inch when the trigger 
is pulled, the man might not be hit. 
Even though the beginner finds it 
difficult to hit the bull’s-eye at first, 
it is rather surprising to discover 
how easy it is to do good shooting 
when you learn how to hold the re- 
volver and how: to pull the trigger. 
As a matter of fact, almost anyone 
can learn to be a good shot in a very 
short time, if a correct system of 
instruction is used. 

The only reason there are so few 
good shots in the world is that there 
has been very little proper instruc- 
tion given. Most bank guards learn 
to shoot by placing ammunition in 
the revolver and shooting at a target 
without any instruction as to the 
basic principles upon which good 
marksmanship depends. As a matter 
of fact, man’s natural instinct has 
a tendency to create bad shooting 
methods, so, practice that is not con- 
ducted along the right lines is almost 
sure to be worse than none at all, 
because it fixes these bad habits and 


*In the next article, Chief Walker will 
give instructions for target practice. 
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By DUNCAN WALKER 


Chief of the Protection Department, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


makes it difficult to overcome them. 

The ultimate object of training is 
to develop the ability to fire one or 
more accurate shots quickly. How- 
ever, training must begin with care- 
fully coached slow fire to attain ac- 
curacy. I have frequently trained a 
guard who had the idea that he was 
a ‘‘born shooter’’ because he had 
made a few lucky hits. Such a man 
usually thinks that he needs no in- 
struction or practice. The proof that 
this is a fallacy lies in the fact that 
all good shooters practice constantly. 


The very first thing for the be- 
ginner to learn is the proper way 
to grasp and hold the revolver. The 
grip of the gun is made to fit the 
hand snugly. Because this is called 
the grip, many people feel that they 
must ‘‘squeeze the life out of it.’’ 
As a matter of fact, gripping the 
gun too tightly is a serious fault, 
and prevents accurate shooting. 

A natural and most successful 
way to shoot is to grasp the gun 
with the whole hand, using the index 
finger to pull the trigger, the gun 





Fix These Seven Points In Your Mind 


1 There is no such person as a 
“born shooter”; the best shots 
practice continually.* 


2 The revolver should be held 
firmly but with almost relaxed 
muscles. 


3 The more tightly you squeeze 
the gun, the more sure it is to 
wobble; and the more it wobbles, 
the less you hit. 


4 To shoot well, it is necessary 
to stand firmly on both feet, hold- 






ing the body just as nearly erect 
as possible. 


5 The body should be about 
half turned to the left. 


6 Feet should be in a comfort- 
able position about 12 or 18 
inches apart. 


7 The pull of the index finger 
on the trigger must be even, 
steady, and slow, so that you do 
not know when to expect the dis- 
charge. 
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being held firmly but with almost 
relaxed muscles. If you will ex- 
amine the muscles of the hand and 
wrist in the picture opposite, show- 
ing a hand holding the revolver, you 
will see that there is no tenseness. 
Tense muscles make it difficult if 
not impossible to hit the bull’s-eye. 
The more you squeeze the gun, the 
more sure it is to wobble—and the 
more the gun wobbles, the less you 
hit. 

Note in this picture that the thick 
muscles of the hand are high on the 
grip. The index finger touches the 
trigger in a natural way. You will 
see in the picture that the trigger 
touches the finger at the first joint. 
This exact position might vary a 
little bit according to the length of 
the shooter’s finger, but in any 
event, the finger should lie naturally 
in the guard and against the trigger. 

The thumb may properly extend 
straight along the side of the gun 
or it may be allowed to bend down- 
ward. It should not be held upward, 
however, because there is the danger 
of the hammer pinching the skin or 
the thumb holding the fall of the 
hammer. The muscles of the thumb 
should of course be relaxed. Just 
remember this: The muscles of the 
hand in holding a gun should be 
used only enough to hold the barrel 
steady and to keep the gun from 
dropping from the hand. If you 
grip the stock tightly, you are al- 
most sure to miss your mark. 

The position of the body when 
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It surprises most people to learn how easy it is to do good shooting when 
they learn how to hold the revolver and how to pull the trigger properly. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CHICAGO 





How the revolver looks from the rear, 
when correctly aimed at the target. 
Notice that the front sight fills the 
notch in the rear sight—and that the 
two sights are lined up with the BOT- 
TOM edge of the bull’s-eye. 


shooting is exceedingly important. 
If you throw the weight forward 
onto one foot, and bend your head 
in order to squint along the sights, 
as is illustrated in one of the photo- 
graphs herewith, you will not hit 
the target very often. To shoot well, 
it is necessary to stand firmly on 
both feet, holding the body just as 
nearly erect as possible. 

You will notice in the picture of 
the uniformed officer that the body 
is about half turned to the left. This 
makes it easy to face the eyes a little 
to the right so that they can fall 
naturally along the sights of the re- 
volver as the arm is held at full 
length. Uusually you ean hold your 
body and your arm more steady if 
your heels are about 12 to 18 inches 
apart. 

If the wrong method of pressing 
the trigger is used, the muscles 
stiffen suddenly and the end of the 
barrel wobbles with the result that 
the bull’s-eye usually is not hit. 
Very often, a man who can ho'd a 
revolver with perfect steadiness is 
not a good shot because he presses 


WRONG RIGHT 


the trigger in the wrong way. On 
the other hand, a man With an ap- 
parently unsteady hold may be a 
good shot if he has mastered the art 
of correctly pressing the trigger. 


The pull of the index finger on 
the trigger must be even, steady and 
slow. After all, it is not so difficult 
to sight a gun exactly on the aiming 
point of a target. The miss is almost 
always caused by pulling the trigger 
in the wrong way. A sudden pres- 
sure on the trigger, which is the 
natural instinet of most men, causes 
a sudden stiffening of the muscles 
to meet the expected shock, and this 
causes the bullet to strike far from 
the point of aim. Flinching is sub- 
conscious, and it is caused by an 
expected shock. If you pull the 
trigger slowly and easily, and feel 
that you do not know when the 
shoek will come, you are likely to 
avoid flinching and thus hit the 
bull’s-eye more often. 


Let me emphasize again that there 
is only one correct way to press the 
trigger: that is, by a steady increase 
of pressure so that you do not know 
when the discharge will take place. 
The beginner usually feels that the 
instant he sees the bull’s-eye di- 
rectly in line with the sights, he 
must pull the trigger quickly before 
the barrel moves out of place. This 
is just exactly the wrong thing to 
do. He is more sure of hitting the 
mark if he pulls the trigger slowly. 


(Continued on page 437) 








































































The Six Per Cent Discussion 


Is Open To All 






What thoughts have you to add to the ideas given by Mr. Boushall and Mr. Niece? 


The Challenge 

READ, in the May issue of 
I Rand M° Nally Bankers Monthly, 

the article written by the presi- 
dent of the Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia, purporting to answer the 
question as to what rate of interest 
is paid on loans amortized by 
monthly payments. This simple 
problem in arithmetic has been so 
beclouded by philosophical diseus- 
sion in what appears to be an effort 
to conceal the correct answer, that 
it assumes the proportions of a 
problem in higher mathematics. 

Take the example cited in the 
article in question: John Doe gives 
us his note for $1,000 payable 12 
months after date, and agrees to 
pay monthly installments (or make 
monthly deposits) of $83.33 each to 
pay the note at maturity. We de- 
duct 6%, or $60 discount, and he 
receives $940 proceeds. 

Note that he has the use of only 
$940 which he is going to repay in 
12 monthly installments, or deposits 
of $78.33 each; the additional $5 
per month being out-of-pocket ex- 
pense for interest. He then has the 
use of $940 during the first month; 
$940 less $78.33 or $861.67 during 
the second month; and so on until 
the twelfth month, during which he 
has the use of only $78.33, the sum 
of these diminishing amounts being 
equivalent to the use of $6109.74 for 
one month, or an average of $509.- 
145 for one year, for which he will 
pay $60. The rate of interest is $60 
divided by $509.145, or 11.784% per 
annum on a 6% discount. 

The foregoing does not take into 
account the interest allowed on his 
monthly deposits, which will, of 
course, reduce the actual rate of 
interest. In the case cited in the 
article in the Bankers Monthly, the 
net interest paid was reduced to 
$50.63 by the interest credit of 
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$9.37 earned on the monthly de- 
posits. In this particular case, and 
applying the same average out- 
standing loan balance, the interest 
rate would be $50.63 divided by 
$509.145, or 9.944%. 

I have not attempted to discuss 
the bank’s justification for earning 
what appears to be an exorbitant 
rate of interest (and there are many 
reasonable arguments to justify it) 
but have tried only to answer the 
question which gave rise to this 
article in the Bankers Monthly. 

In any case the interest rate is so 
close to double the net discount rate 
that for conversational purposes it 
is safe to say that the actual interest 
rate on a 6% discount loan amor- 
tized over a 12-month period is 12%. 
—F. H. Niece, Cashier, The First 
National Bank, Grove City, Pa. 


Mr. Boushall was asked to reply to 
Mr. Niece’s points, and here is what 
he has to say: 





How Can It Be 11 Per Cent 
If The Borrower 
Pays Only 6? 


@_ Because a bank has the use of 
part of a loan each month as pay- 
ments are made, is the borrower 
paying additional interest, or is 
he benefiting because it is easier 
to accumulate money that way? 


@ Probably most borrowers 
think that the bank is rendering 
a needed service by helping them 
accumulate the funds. 


@ The money is used the full 
time for which it was borrowed. 


@ The monthly payments are 
not a return of the borrowed 
funds, but a saving plan by which 
a part of income is put away for 
a definite purpose. 





The Reply 


FELT sure that a number of 
i commercial bankers would take 

violent. exception to the thought 
advanced in the article about 6% 
interest. 

The thing that the commercial 
banker may not realize is that when 
an individual comes in and borrows 
$1,000 he does not deposit it in a 
savings account paying 6% interest, 
but the argument commonly offered 
apparently is on that assumption. 

If I had borrowed $1,000 and paid 
$60 for it, put it in the bank across 
the street and was paid 6% interest 
on it, and then took out of the sec- 
ond bank $83.33 a month and put 
it back in the first bank at no inter- 
est, I would have paid 12% interest 
on the $1,000 for the year. This is 
the only way, however, I could have 
done this. 

Again, many overlooked the fact 
that, when an individual borrows 
$1,000, he borrows it for a purpose. 
He has anticipated his income by a 
12-months’ period (if that is to be 
the life of the loan). By taking out 
of his income (not the original 
loan), $83.33 a month, with which 
to build up a deposit account so that 
he will have $1,000 in the account 
at the end of 12 months with which 
to meet his 12-months’ maturing 
note, the additional cost to him of 
the money is what he could have 
earned by depositing the $83.33 in 
an account, at savings account in- 
terest. 

To go back to Mr. Niece’s third 
paragraph for a repetition of the 
argument: He states that the bor- 
rower has $78.33 less each month. 
By some legerdemain, he is paying 
$5 discount when it was already de- 
ducted in the beginning. Mr. Niece 
has complicated the situation by 
using the figure of $78.33 instead 
of $83.33. When he speaks of the 
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WITH COMPLETE ACTUAL 


| PHOTOGRAPHS RECORDAK 
TAKES THE GUESSWORK 
OUT OF BANK ACCOUNTING 


Y retaining an actual photo- 

graph of each check as a perma- 
nent record of every transaction 
handled by your bank, you can know 
in complete detail what each charge 
against every depositor’s account 
represents...and at no capital expen- 
diture. A Recordak check photo- 
graph provides tangible proof of 
your authority to deduct the amount 
specified from a customer’s balance. 


For Large or Small Banks 


In hundreds of ably managed 
banks, large and small, the Recor- 
dak Photographic System has es- 
tablished new high levels of effi- 
ciency, accuracy, safety, customer 





service and net operating economy ... for photo- Users of Recordak report savings up to 45% net on 
graphic records are safer, more accurate, more | | 
error-proof and tamper-proof. And Recordak is 
the least expensive of all systems of bank ac- Recordak Corporation 
counting... it enables even the smallest bank 

to operate with far greater security at much 
lower cost. 350 MADISON AVE. 


Accounting by Photography 


Answer this ad with Quickmail Coupon No. 15 


per-item costs, 50% on supplies, 90% in storage space. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 






man’s having that much less money 
to use each month, he overlooks the 


fact that the money has originally INTEREST RATES ALLOWED IN 

been borrowed for a purpose which VARIOUS STATES 

has been anticipated, and he has 

$1,000 less from the very outset. The “rate by contract” is the interest which may be 
Mr. Niece may have assumed, charged by a commercial bank if it is stated in the note. 


however, that all of the borrowers 
of amortization credit take the 
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money and relend it or reinvest it RATE |CONTRACT 
at 6% interest, and consequent!y ae ee 
by returning $83.33 each month to ENE as SS hoe te cick seca eae ne chee 6% 8% 
the amortization bank in a deposit Alaska I Ee ae Pee eee er eo ee eae s : 6% 10% 
account the income is reduced. This ATIzona... 2... eee eee eee eee eee eee 6% 8% 
is the only basis on which one could Arkansas...........--- +0000 eee e eee eens 6% Ph % 
assume any eorrect theory for say- California nn ae ea eee a ee ee ee 1% pd rate 
ing that the man has $83.33 less each Colorado AEE NSS eae diw do dts nee ee 6 Zo — 
month. ee TE eT 6% 12% 

Again, Mr. Niece leaves out the erecta = s EE Pe ee ee oe ~ Tate 
discussion as to what the commer- ot ge A eeeirarreeeene eer airs, 8 we 
cial bank interest rate is. If he ad- rene liad ot ahaa ac tal ecb a 70, 8%, 
mits a rate of 69.944%”?, as op- corgia TRUE MERI SEL Oe Pee 70 Zo 

as RR eee hee ea ere 8% 12% 
posed to a 12% discount, does he 
. | EA ne Ee ON SA RT ers 6% 8% 
admit the 714% rate for the com- Tllinoj 5 : 
° : he | Se eee ary eee ar rears % % 
mercial Jending process? What does Indi 
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borrower who has kept on deposit 8G be og an we gmk ih ace eee 6% 10% 
a sum equal to the amount borrowed PES tte rckadeadanesn cavemen eee 6% 6% 
ae commercial bank f I ask these RS ior ccd dike eA ie ale eC 5% 8% 
questions in connection with his | NG eet een REE eRe EEE ts, 6% Any rate 
eee that our interest rate is Ee Ee OP ere eer are. 6% Any rate 
itant. 
: Nd Bt in bend ek hem HON 6% Any rate 
_ Again, whether an interest rate Np iatiltaic gcc canes ae ann ccusnl 5% 7% 
is exorbitant apparently is more a EE PE ee eet 6% 8% 
matter of geography than of moral- Ne rs varcawisrece wunengeauil 6% 8% 
ity, as in some states the legal rate a oa Gl a a ah 6% 8% 
is 8%, and I understand was re- ik Oo ig ge oe eae 6% 10% 
cently 10%. This brings in the RO earner: Sy ee 6% 9% 
question of supply and demand, not NEEL ES RO TTR EIT RE YS 7% 12% 
only for the use of the money per er eee 6% Any rate 
se, but for the convenience of bor- RE Pre rey ear ce 6% 6% 
rowing and amortizing the service, RI il 5 alla sabi Seah aC 6% 12% 
for which there is a definite charge De a a ha 6% Any rate 
entirely outside the question of the RE a ne eee ee 6% 6% 
rent of the money. I ek he eg ate oe ae 4% 7% 

If enough comments like Mr. geet a PN te ee 6% 8% 
Niece’s come in, I shall be glad to gC oleh oe lae em citar ad ae 6% 10% 
try further to clarify the matter | ae ere eee ers 6% 10% 
and not becloud it by philosonhical I 5k eae Whig Wun a 6% 6% 
discussion as suggested by Mr. Niece. Re eee ee 6% 14% 
—Thomas C. Boushall, President, SS os saa ee COR eRe EEL ESS 6% 12% 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, Rich- | SRP E Rr Creer ere errr rs 6% 7 
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Editor’s Note: What is your opin- Oo Sy re re ae ret ie cemeteries el 6% 12% 

ion regarding this discussion of NN iS it Bikes va tate eam a te nel 6% 6% 

interest rates? Whether you con- Virginia aa: 6% 6% 

sider it much-ado-about-nothing, ie 6% 12% 
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an important banking princip'e, 
we will welcome your ideas on the 
subject. 
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For Those Interested in 


Unlisted Stocks 


...A Service Not Previously Available 


Each Monday, Chicago Journal of Commerce is publishing a special 
section devoted to news and quotations of industrial, public utility and 
bank stocks in the unlisted market. 


The purpose of this new feature in the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
is to keep banks, dealers and investors informed about securities that 
make up the great unlisted market and of the companies back of these 
securities. There is a greater trading volume in unlisted stocks than in 
the stocks on organized exchanges. Yet never before has other than the 
most meager information been readily available. The Chicago Journal 
of Commerce meets this growing demand for more information of secur- 
ities in the ‘‘over-the-counter’’ market. 


Reporters have been assigned to devote their entire time to developing 
news of the prospects and earnings of the hundreds of companies whose 
shares are traded in Chicago’s unlisted market. Working with our staff 
men are correspondents throughout the country who contact companies 
in their territories and report their activities in weekly dispatches. 


Carefully compiled analytical stories of various companies will appear 
regularly. The active stocks of the week are discussed in short reviews. 
Those who trade in unlisted stocks and those who buy them are afforded 
the same type of exclusive news and factual comment regarding these 
stocks as is regularly provided by this newspaper on listed securities. 


Quotations are an outstanding feature of this new unlisted stock 
section. For the first time, a range of prices is published. These quo- 
tation tables show the range for 1937 to date, together with Saturday 
closing prices compared with the close of the previous Saturday. 


To keep abreast of current happenings affecting the securities 
traded in Chicago's unlisted markets, read this feature section in 
Chicago Journal of Commerce regularly each Monday morning. 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 
12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West” 
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All of the right, title and interest to the within note and property described is hereby sold, assigned and delivered 


to the ARKANSAS TRUST COMPANY with full recourse, this day of ‘ .19 

The holder of this note is authorized in case of any default, to sell the property described at public or private sale 
whether in its possession or not, and apply the proceeds tcreon. The indorsers shall protect the holder of this note 
against all losses, including costs and attorney's fees. 


Signed .. nies ‘ 
(Dealer) 


hereunto duly authorized. 


~~ (Officer or Firm Mgr.) 


PAYMENTS 
Amt. Paid. Balance. Date Amt. Paid Balance. 


Additional Income From 





This is the recourse agreement 
with the dealer and the record 
of payments—all of which is on 
the back of the original note. 


By 
D. BURGAUER 


President, Arkansas Trust Co., 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


ome Appliance Loans 


The FHA started it, but since May 1936 this bank 
has continued to make these loans, independently, 
and has found them consistently safe and profitable. 





In the past two years, signed personal credit statements 

we have added $63,000 and leave them with us. 

in new loans, all of 3 The dealers were to surrender 

which have been good. the notes to us, which incidentally, 
We did this by co- they also were to endorse. 


BANKERS 
MONTHLY 
RESEARCH 
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operating with reputable, well-estab- 4 The FHA was to insure all 
lished refrigerator and washing ma- loans up to the amount of 20% of 
chine dealers. the loan. 

Prior to September of 1935, we In practice, it was agreed to be 


had never made loans on commercial the function of the dealer to take 
equipment.- And the reason? Sim- care of the loans and repossess the 
ply because we had never given any machines if the payments were not 
serious thought to making them, being made. At any time that a 
failing to realize that here was an 
excellent source of revenue. The 
dealers had been sending their notes 





te finance companies and we were Advantages Of 
missing out on this safe and profit- This Equipment Paper 
able loan business. 

In September, 1935, we actively 1 It's safe—only reputable 


entered this field for the first time, dealers are selected and the bor- 
making loans under the Federal rower’s credit history is carefully 
Housing Administration’s Title I checked. 
program after we had consulted va- 
rious responsible dealers in the com- 
munity. 

We agreed to handle loans on re- 
frigerators and washing machines 
under the following conditions: 


2 It’s profitable—there is a 
rapid turnover of funds. 


3 It’s easy—the details of look- 
ing after the loan are handled by 
the dealer. 


1 The dealers were to give us 4 It has provided a new loan 
conditional sales contracts, which ‘S°UFCE- 
they were to endorse. 5 It has been the first step in 

2 The customers were to fill out developing many new customers. 
418 RAN 


customer refused to pay, it would 
be a simple task to recover the ma- 
chine, since the contract. would not 
be given to him until he had paid 
up his loan in full. 

We felt that there was little or 
no fear to be experienced on the 
seore of the customer’s fleeing the 
locality with the machine, inasmuch 
as washing machines and refrigera- 
tors are considered to be permanent 
equipment. Hence, the job of locat- 
ing and taking back the machine 
was assumed to be comparatively 
easy. However, even if it should 
happen that the customer were to 
move away for parts unknown, with 
the machine which he had obtained, 
we still had nothing to lose, we 
reasoned. We could call upon the 
dealer, who, together with the FHA, 
would be forced to bear the loss. 

Under this system, we made $43,- 
000 in loans from September, 1935, 
through May, 1936. Following that, 
we decided to continue with our 
policy of making loans on this type 
of commercial equipment, chiefly be- 
cause it possesses these advantages: 

1 It’s safe—We select reputable 
dealers who endorse the paper. 

2 It’s profitable—We have a 
rapid turnover of funds. 

3 It requires little work. The 
dealer looks after the loan. 

4 It has given us a new loan 
source. 


5 It has furnished us with new 
customers. The loans have given us 
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the opportunity of doing business 
with many persons who previously 
had never dealt with the bank, and 
whom we have since been able to 
eonvert into active customers. 

Since May of 1936, when we com- 
menced to make these loans without 
FHA protection, we have added an 
additional $20,000 to our loans, 
which together with the aforemen- 
tioned $43,000, equals a total of 
$63,000. In all, we have made about 
163 loans on refrigerators and waslh- 
ing machines, and have not as yet 
had to reclaim one machine. 

The procedure of making a loan 
on either a refrigerator or a washing 
machine is as follows: 

The prospective customer fills out 
the credit statement. We then thor- 
oughly investigate the applicant’s 
background, judging his aeceptabil- 
ity on his eredit habits in the past 
and his ability to pay. If we find 
that his paying habits have been bad 
over a period of time, and that he 
has no regular source of income, we 
figure that he is not a good credit 
risk and forthwith drop his applica- 
tion. However, if he has always been 
prompt in meeting his obligations in 
the past, and is earning a steady 
wage, it is to be expected that he 
will be able to take care of his loan. 

When the application is accepted, 
the customer signs the conditional 
sales contract, which is then en- 
dorsed by the dealer, and left with 
us. 

The rate of interest, 5% discount 
per year, is added to the face of the 
note, which is endorsed by the 
dealer. The time allowed the cus- 
tomer to pay up his loan in full 
ranges from 6 to 36 months. 

In conelusion, I may say that the 
Arkansas Trust Co. is well satisfied 
with this type of loan, and on the 
basis of its own experience feels 
justified in reeommending it to 
other banks, with the stipulation 
that there should always be careful 
selection of dealers as well as cus- 
tomers, for, in effect, both are bor- 
rowers. 


Research 


Many universities have fellow- 
ships or endowments provided by 
associations of manufacturers in 
order that research study may be 
carried on for the industry supply- 
ing the funds. Some good results 


1863 





Own account. 











Teletype 


might be obtained if a bankers’ as- 
sociation were to supply its local 
university with money for research 
in banking. 


The Financial Section 
Of A Newspaper 
By C. NORMAN STABLER, 
Financial Editor, 
New York Herald Tribune, 
New York City. 
Price 25¢ 
This book is of special interest to 
everyone who reads the financial 
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For The Investment 


Of Bank Funds 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
maintains an active market in all 
issues of United States securities, 
buying and selling government 
bonds and short-term notes for its 


The experience of more than seventy 
years and immediate contact with 
principal cities makes this bond serv- 
ice particularly valuable to banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited and a daily quotation 
sheet will be mailed on request. 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800 
CGO 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


1937 
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pages of a newspaper. It not only 
explains the purpose of each feature 
on the financial page, but also gives 
some basic information about each 
feature, which serves as a_back- 
ground for understanding the daily 
reports. There is a short treatise on 
money ; one on the Federal Reserve ; 
one on foreign exchange; one on the 
capital market; and one on govern- 
mental control. There is a rather 
extensive glossary of financial terms 
included in the back part of the 
booklet. 
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A Wise Dealer Says: 


“When My Banker Turns Down A Credit, | 
I Let Some Other Dealer Make The Sale.” 


g In a recent discussion 

r with a Pennsylvania 
banker, the loan officer 
said, ‘‘I think we have 
an ideal dealer in our 
town, from the standpoint of credit. 
So far as I know, he never extends 
eredit to anyone unless we approve 
it and, of course, when we approve 
the credit, we get the note. 

‘‘Our experience previous to deal- 
ing with this man was not so good. 
We found that whenever the other 
dealers brought cases to us, they ex- 
pected us to O.K. them. They 
seemed to think that all that is neces- 
sary in a good credit risk is to find 
a man with the desire to buy what 
they have to sell. 

‘‘For some reason or other, they 
could not understand that notes are 
paid out of income. A man who 
does not have a sure income is not 
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An encouraging dealer reaction on credit risks. 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


likely to be a good eredit risk. But 
these dealers were sales-minded, and 
they could not see any reason for 
turning down anyone who wanted 
to buy. 

‘“‘Three or four years ago, this 
man I am talking about came into 
our town and opened a hardware 
store. In addition to the regular 
line of hardware, he sells electric 
refrigerators, washing machines, and 
farm machinery. I made it my 
business to get acquainted with him 
when he first opened his store, and, 
as a result, we have handled a large 


**My banker not 
only passes on every 
case in which a cus- 
tomer wants credit, 
but he also is help- 
ing me build a 
credit file on every 
possible prospective 
customer in my sales 
territory. We dis- 
cuss this matter of 
credits at least once 
a week—and feel 
that by doing so we 
are rendering a 
beneficial service to 
our community.” 


number of loans which he has 
created through the sale of farm 
machinery, washing machines, and 
refrigerators. 

‘‘Shortly after he opened his 
store, he dropped into the bank one 
day and said that he would like to 
discuss an arrangement whereby he 
might make use of our ability to pass 
on eredit risks. This was a new ap- 
proach so far as dealers are con- 
cerned, and I was interested in the 
man at once. 

‘* “Our facilities are at your com- 
mand,’ I said. ‘We are here to help 
develop local business, and if we 
can help you by helping you decide 
on who is a good credit risk and who 
is not, we shall feel that we are 
doing our regular job.’ ’’ 

Following this conversation with 
the banker, I called on this dealer. 
I did not tell him I had been talk- 
ing with his banker. I simply asked 
him how he passed on credits. 

‘*Do you turn some people down 
when they want to buy on time, or 
do you sell to anyone?’’ I asked. 

He then explained to me that the 
local bank is his credit department. 
Officers of the bank always pass on 


every case in which a customer 
wants credit. 
Then he made this significant 


statement: ‘‘When my banker turns 
down a eredit, I let some other 
dealer make the sale.’’ 

Upon inquiring as to the quantity 
of sales he made, I found that he 
sells more of these credit items than 
does any other dealer in the com- 
munity. 

After discovering this, I asked, 
‘‘TIs your banker unusually liberal 
in granting credit?’’ 
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‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘I would not say 
that. He turns down a number of 
propositions, but when he turns 
down a prospective buyer, I am sure 
that the buyer’s credit is not good 
enough for me.”’ 

‘‘How about sending the note to 
the finance company ?’’ I asked. 

‘That I eould do,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
I would not consider it a good sale. 
Even though the finance company 
might repossess the goods and not 
lose anything, I would feel that I 
had not rendered a proper service 
to the people of this conimunity. 

“‘The banker taught me that all 
business men have a certain re- 
sponsibility to the community. 
When I first came here, the banker 
told me that he was ready to give 
any kind of service that he could 
in order to help me develop my busi- 
ness. He said that he felt it his duty 
to develop the community. If it is 
his duty, it is mine too, and when I 
encourage a local farmer to buy a 
machine for which he cannot pay, 
[ am doing him an injustice, and I 
am doing the community a damage.’’ 

In further conversation I discov- 
ered that this dealer has the habit 
of discussing credits with his banker 
at least once a week. He not only 
asks for the banker’s judgment on 
persons who have applied for credit, 
but he talks with the banker about 
other people. 

In other words, he is building up 
his knowledge of the paying ability 
of everyone in his territory. This 
may sound too idealistic to be true, 
but it is an actual case, and it is not 
an isolated one. I have found deal- 
ers following almost the same plan 
in other states. 

I called on one in Iowa a few 
years ago. His banker not only 
passed on every credit, but actually 
recommended to local farmers that 
they buy from this dealer. When 
I asked him if that was fair to the 
other dealers, the banker said: 

“If they would cooperate with 
me as this man does, I would recom- 
mend them too. The equipment the 
other dealers sell is just as good, 
but this happens to be the only 
dealer in our town, and the dealers 
in the nearby towns seem to feel 
that they would prefer to deal with 
the banks in their own places.”’ 

The important point in the ex- 
perience of the Pennsylvania banker 
seems to me to be that it shows how 


| Continental Illinois 
prides itself 


on the promptness 


of its collection service 


made possible 


by a nation-wide network 


of correspondent banks 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


a banker can train a local dealer to 
understand the safe principles of 
consumer credit. It may take several 
conversations to bring about this 
understanding, but after all, it is 





worth the effort because dealers 
create many credits from which 
banks ean profit. 
Cooperation 

The importance of cooperating 
with local Associations of Commerce 
has been illustrated recently by 
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several cases in which bankers re- 
port that their activities with such 
associations have been profitable to 
the bank. These bankers are recog- 
nized as prime movers in industrial 
development in the local community. 
Consequently, they are called when 
any industrial loan is materializing. 

One banker in Southern Illinois 
serves as the secretary of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. In another 
Illinois city, one of the directors is 
the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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A Combination 
Safe Deposit 


Record — yy x. 


OR a considerable time, we col- 

lected, from the pages of your 
publication, various examples of 
safety deposit box access records. 
seeking from among those in use by 
different banks one that would com- 
bine our ideas of simplicity with ac- 
curacy and speed. We also obtained 
forms from various supply houses 
and banks. No one of these seemed 
to completely fit our needs or de- 
sires, so we finally evolved a system 
of our own, combining what we 
thought were the advantages of sev- 
eral. 

The two accompanying forms are 
the results of our evolutionary ef- 
forts. They have proven entirely 
satisfactory in handling our par- 
ticular deposit record problems. 
Perhaps some other banks will be 
able to use the same system—or 
will see a way of further modifying 
it to fit their own problems and 
local situation. 

Signature verification is made al- 
most automatically at the time of 
entry, by direct and immediate com- 


B. BAYER 


Meinhardt Bank, 
Burlington, Wis 


The four page visit- 
record card fits in- 
side the folded lease 
card. The lower half 
of the latter carries 
spaces for the au- 
thorization and dis- 
continuance of dep- 
uties, while the half 
covered by the visit- 
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record card is the 
lease agreement 


parison with the sample signature 
at the beginning of the white sheet. 
No other posting of any access rec- 
ord is required except dating, tim- 
ing and initialing this ecard in the 
proper space as soon as the cus- 
tomer has signed. 

Both forms are filed together in 
a Postindex visible book so that be- 


238 Communities 
in New England 
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For more than one hundred years, this 
bank has served the commerce and industry 
of its territory. With correspondent banks 
located in 238 other New England commu- 
nities, including every major business area, 


it is equipped to handle promptly banking 


transactions of every type. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET - BOSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








fore a customer can gain entry to 


-his box or even sign the card, any 


unusual precaution to be taken with 
that particular box is signaled. The 
white form is filed inside the yellow 
one, but upside down. In this way, 
although a record of about 200 to 
250 boxes is laid on the desk for the 
customer’s signature he sees only 


his own sheet right side up. The | 


other sheets show only the names, 
upside down, and it would take re- 
markable eyesight to find out other 
owners while signing. We know, be- 
cause we have tried it. 


Bank Accounting Practice 


By L. H. LANGSTON, Ph. D. 
Published by the Ronald Press Co., 
New York City. 

532 pages. Cloth. Price $5.00 


This appears to be one of the most 
complete books yet published on the 
subject of bank accounting. It is 
written from the standpoint of tech- 
nical banking, and while it is pub- 
lished not only for bankers but also 
for eolleges and chapters of the 
American Institute of Banking, it is 
extremely practical in every way. 

Not only chief accountants in 
banks but also cashiers and operat- 
ing officers should have copies of 
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this book as a reference. As a hand- 
pook it is ideal. As a book for thor- 
ough study, it is complete and use- 
ful, both for the one who aspires to 
be a bank accountant, and for one 
whe has had years of experience in 
the business. 

Not until one sees this book does 
he realize what a large number of | 
different kinds of transactions are 
handled in a bank, and how many 
entries have to be made to keep a 
proper record of them. An idea of 
the comprehensiveness of the book 
will be had from the following list 


Close friends — by telephone 

















of the 25 chapter titles: Father Knickerbocker and William Penn take first 
Introduction honors for inter-city telephoning. Records show 
The General Ledger Accounts that circuits connecting New York and Philadelphia 
Journalizing Credit Instruments carry more calls than any others of equal length. 
Journal Entries for Money and Throughout America, the telephone habit is 
Securities stronger than anywhere else in the world. More 
Loans and Discounts than 26 billion calls are completed here each year. 
Accounting for Cash Items and Such an enormous total shows how people de- 
Collection Items—Part I pend upon the telephone in their every day affairs. 
Accounting for Cash Items and And it spurs us on to make Bell System service 
Collections Items—Part II still better, still more useful to you. 
Journalizing Foreign Exchange 
| Transactions 
Fiduciary Operations, Savings 
y to § Accounts, Earnings and Expense 
any Records for Cash and Cash Items 
with Records for Collection Items BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
The Records for Loans and Discounts 
Low Accounting for Bonds and Secu- 
way, rities 
0 to Records for Fiseal Agency Trans- 
* the actions 
only Corporate Trusts 
his Personal Trusts 
a. Personal Trust Records 
ther Records for Foreign Exchange 
ha Transactions—Part I: Commercial 
Credits and Letters of Credit GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
Records for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions—Part II: Foreign Dis- 
counts, Drafts and Transfers, and is engaged primarily in facilitating foreign made automotive vehicles. 
Foreign Books wholesale distribution and retail The business consists of invest- 
Time Deposits sales of the following products of — ments in self-liquidating credits, 
Bookkeeping General Motors Corporation and widely diversified as to region 
Bank Expense and Costs its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, _ enterprise, pe ptm 
ane : ss te. LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, eing in excess 0 ,000,000. 
most “serene Books and Financial PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; meng tine short term accom- 
. the : ¥ E FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
t is Analysis of Financial Data eration and air conditioning; dard form of note. This obliga- 
ech- | Auditing and Examinations DELCO lighting, power tion it offers to banks 
pub- ———_ and heating equip- GENE] and institutions, in 
also The B W ment; GMC trucks; MOTORS convenient maturities 
the e better Way BEDFORD, VAUX~ INSTALMENT and denominations at 
it is One bank has sueeeeded in in- a current discount rates. 
r. creasing the average balances of its 
. in depositors by showing them benefits These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 
arat- | to themselves, rather than urging EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK ~ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


; of | benefit to the bank as a reason. 
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Envelope Buying 





Bank letters receive closer scrutiny than any other mail, so—every envelope 
leaving the bank should be of a kind that will build confidence and good will. 


By A. C. SCHLEGEL 


For several years director of purchasing, 
Marine Midland Group, Inc., 
Buffalo, New York 





Good envelopes play an 
important part in the 
building of prestige and 
have advertising value. 
Bank letters usually re- 
ceive closer scrutiny than any other 
mail. Therefore, every piece should 
build eonfidenee and good will. 

During my many years of buying 
bank supplies, I have come to realize 
what a temptation it is to use too 
many different sizes, styles, and 
weights of envelopes. A little study 
on this problem eliminates many of 
the unnecessary sizes and permits 
the same money to purchase addi- 
tional supplies in the sizes that are 
really needed. 

A few experiments will enable 
you to determine which envelopes 
are of proper size to eliminate extra 
folding of the contents. This works 
to a decided advantage if applied to 
collateral, mortgages, and other files 
where repeated counting and thumb- 
ing of contents is required. I have 
learned that an envelope too large 
for the enclosure is about as bad 
as an envelope too small. 

In buying envelopes for registered 
mail and filing wallets which require 
sturdy stock to insure safety, I dis- 
eovered many substitutions. the 
quality of which could not be de- 
termined until put in use. In order 
to be positive of the quality of such 
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envelopes, it is necessary to ask for 
a complete explanation from a rep- 
utable manufacturer. 

In ordering registered mail or 
heavy kraft envelopes, the weight 
is always considered. Often a 
tougher material can be employed, 
using a lighter weight with less 
postage. 

The different sizes of registered 
and heavy mailing envelopes offer 
many styles -and designs of flap. 
There is considerable difference in 
the gumming of envelopes, which 
naturally enters into the price. 
Gumming that extends well into 
the corners makes it possible to seal 


registered mail practically air tight. 

I have learned much regarding 
the serviceability of mailing enve- 
lopes by studying the incoming mail. 
This gives the proper picture of 
how the envelopes I buy may look 
when they reach their destination. 
Heavy envelopes are needed for fre- 
quent handling—lighter ones for 
temporary use. I keep the postage 
cost always in mind—it assists in 
reaching the proper conclusions. 

It is not economical to purchase 
manila envelopes except in rare 
eases. This stock deteriorates rap- 
idly. Compared with the price of 


(Continued on pave 430 


Your envelope is your introduction—your first handshake. It determines 
in large measure that most-important first impression, by which all your 
subsequent relations are inevitably colored. 





Ewing Galloway photo 
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We Protect Collateral All Day 


Fire cannot touch vault-locked collateral securities at night— 
but what of the daytime? This bank found the answer in 
equipment which provides easy access to the’ documents but 
which may be instantly rendered fireproof in case of an alarm. 





One of the first con- 
siderations, ‘when we 
installed new filing equip- 
ment in the note de- 
partment at our main 
branch, was to provide full protec- 
tion for the collateral securities 
against possible destruction by fire 
at any time of day or night. 

Although careful provision was 
made for transferring the files to 
the vaults for safekeeping at night, 
we did not. overlook the need of 
similarly safeguarding the valuable 
documents in the note department 
during banking hours by the use of 
fire-proof equipment. 
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® With our present equipment, all 
of the collateral securities are thus 
fully protected, yet are always ac- 
cessible to the note tellers for 
prompt delivery to customers, for 
inspection, and for all other pur- 
poses connected with the efficient 
operation of the note department. 

Another important feature about 
the new equipment, which was re- 
cently installed, is that the files with 
the valuable contents can now be 
more conveniently transferred to the 
bank vault at the close of the day, 
with a minimum of effort and a 
greater degree of safety to the docu- 
ments during such transfer. 

An additional advantage resulting 
from the installation of the new 
equipment has been the saving of 


valuable floor space, in both the 
note department and in the vault. 
The new files were designed as com- 
pact units to utilize every foot of 
floor space without any waste, and 
to occupy considerably less space 
when stored in the vault. 

The present equipment represents 
an important advance over the old 
type of omnibus cases used in the 
note department for filing collateral 
securities. The chief shortcoming of 
the old equipment was that it offered 
no protection to the documents 
against fire when such protection 
was most needed—during the day. 

It served only the purpose of 
storing the documents in the note 
department, and transferring them 
to the vault at night. 

And then, too, the old method of 
transporting the entire filing equip- 
ment to the vault was cumbersome, 
and wasteful of valuable time, effort, 
and space. 

The present equipment was de- 
signed in separate and compact 
units, each consisting of a safe 
eabinet. to afford full fire protection, 
which always remains in the note 
department; a casement consisting 
of file drawers, which can be con- 
veniently removed from the safe 
cabinet for storing in the vault; and 
a compact omnibus truck for trans- 
porting the easement of files between 
the note department and the vault. 

When stored in the vault the com- 


pact files now oceupy considerably 
less space than the old type of heavy 
omnibus cases, and are more easily 
handled. 

The idea of building the file- 
drawers into a casement, instead of 
placing them individually in the 
safe cabinet, has greatly facilitated 
the transfer to the vault. The trans- 
fer can be effected more rapidly, and 
with less physical effort, than if each 
drawer had to be handled separately 
for this purpose. 


®@ To transfer the file matter to the 
vault, all that is necessary is to slide 
the casement out of the safe cabinet 
onto the small omnibus base, or 
truck. 

The safe cabinets housing the col- 
lateral security files were designed 
to meet other requirements than 
daytime fire protection. First, it 
was decided to have a number of 
compact safe cabinet units, each 
measuring 32 inches deep, 62 inches 
wide and 48 inches high, rather than 
one large unit. In the future, addi- 
tional units could be added as 
needed to take care of increased 
business in the note department, 
without necessarily changing the 
floor plan. 

The present equipment, consisting 
of the three safe cabinet units, oc- 
eupies a compact area back of the 
note window at a saving of space 
estimated at 25%. This saving has 





How This Equipment Protects Documents and Facilitates Their Use 


1 File drawers were built to 
the exact dimensions for 10 x 15 
legal-size documents. 


2 Six drawers are fitted into a 
file casement—the latter on 
wheels. 


3 The casement fits compactly . 


into a fireproof safe cabinet. 


4 At night a low truck is 
locked to the front of the cabinet 
and the casement rolled on to it 
for transfer to the vault. 


5 Drawers have dual custody 
locks and the cabinet a combina- 
tion lock. 


6 Cabinet doors are of the 
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slide-in type, saving about 25% 
in department floor space. 
7 At night the cabinet is used 


to store loan ledger trays that for- 
merly were carried to the vault. 


8 The cabinet top is used as a 
work space for sorting, thereby 
saving department floor space. 
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By 
RUDOLPH 
GINGG 


Vice President, American 
Trust Co., San Francisco, 
California 


The three cabinets used 
in the American Trust 
Company’s note de- 
partment. The center 
cabinet demonstrates 
the method of remov- 
ing the six-drawer case- 
ment to the truck, for 
transfer to the vault. 
The thick cabinet 
doors may be closed 
instantly at any time 
of day, should fire 
threaten. Note how ad- 
ditional space is saved 
by constructing the 
cabinets to fit around 
pilasters in the wall. 


been made possible by specifying 
the slide-in-door construction in the 
cabinets, permitting them to be 
placed close together. The space 
thus saved represents that. much re- 
serve space for the installation of 
additional units in the future. 


The cabinets were also built low, 
being only 48 inches high, so that 
the tops could be used for sorting 
and as a work space generally, thus 
eliminating the use of tables for 
that purpose. 


It was desired also to harmonize 
the exteriors of the cabinets with 
the other equipment in the bank in- 
terior, which at that time was also 
modernized. The cabinets were there- 
fore finished in mahogany and 
chrome. 


The new equipment has also been 
a good will asset because it also con- 
veys to customers the favorable im- 
pression that their securities, de- 
posited as collateral on loans, are 
handled efficiently and with the ut- 
most degree of safety. 


® The file casements were con- 
structed to fit snugly in the safe 
cabinets with the least amount of 
dead space. Each casement. measures 
20 inches deep, 3634 inches wide, 
and 39 13/16 inches high, yet con- 
tains six legal size file drawers. The 
drawers have been built in two ver- 
tical rows. 

Special care was taken to build 
the drawers to just the correct size 
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for the filing of collateral securities, 
so that not an inch of space would 
be wasted. In the old equipment, the 
file drawers measured 13 by 17 
inches—entirely too large for the 
type of filing matter, which con- 
sisted mainly of legal size docu- 
ments, that is, papers measuring 10 
by 15 inches. By eliminating the 
wasted filing space in the present 
equipment there has been a conse- 
quent saving of floor space in the 
note department, and also in the 
vault where the documents are 
stored at night. 


Each of the six drawers in the 
easement has been equipped with a 
double custody lock, thus affording 
full protection to the records at all 
times. 


The omnibus base for each of the 
three casements was also built espe- 
cially for compactness and utmost 
convenience in moving the files to 
the vault. It is simply a low truck 
on wheels, on which the casement 
ean be quickly and easily mounted 
for transfer to the vault. 


For the purpose of removing the 
files the omnibus truck is placed in 
front of the safe cabinet and locked 
in position. In order to slide the 
easement out to the waiting truck, 
it must be first released from its 
position inside the safe cabinet. This 
is done by removing a pin. The 
entire operation takes but a few 
minutes. There is a decided advan- 
tage in being able to remove all of 
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the six file drawers in one unit in- 
stead of separately. It takes less 
time, requires less physical effort, 
and is by far the safest way of 
effecting the transfer. 

In the morning, the truck with its 
contents is wheeled from the vault 
to the front of the respective cabi- 
net, and is locked in position. This 
is done by lowering the handle bar 
at the side of the truck. The case- 
ment is then slid into the cabinet on 
its own wheels, and locked in posi- 
tion. 


® Since this equipment was installed 
we have found an additional use for 
the safe cabinets. At night, after 
the file contents had been removed 
for storage in the vault, the safe 
cabinets are available for the stor- 
ing of loan ledger trays. These were 
formerly transferred for storage in 
the vault for safekeeping. Thus, an 
additional saving in vault space has 
been effected (at no additional cost) 
and an unnecessary operation, that 
of moving the loan ledger trays in 
and out of the department twice a 
day, has been eliminated. 


With so much emphasis being 
placed on personal loan departments 
in banks, perhaps we should eall 
attention to the fact that most 
small banks have been personal loan 
banks for years, and emphasis 
should now be placed on getting 
more commercial loans. 
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Paper For Bank Use 


(Continued from paye 398) 


tain person who uses it likes one 
color a little better than another, 
then the bank is adding cost, usually 
to no good purpose, for colored 
paper costs more than the same 
quality of white. 

When duplicates, triplicates, or 
quadruplicates are made of a cer- 
tain form, then colors are often of 
time-saving value, because the clerk 
recognizes by the color, which copy 
goes to each department, and time 
is saved. In many eases the color 
becomes unnecessary if there is 
space to put a large number on 
one corner of the paper. This num- 
ber indicates the department or the 
person to whom the copy is to go. 

In many eases, colored ink is spec- 
ified when there is no good purpose 
served by it. Someone using the 
forms may have the idea that the 
color makes the form a little more 
attractive, but unless the color is 
essential to inerease efficiency in the 
use of the form, it is an unnecessary 
expense. This is particularly true 
of colored ruling. 

When color serves to set off a col- 
umn in a way that saves time for 
the employee using the form, then 
it may be justified. In many eases, 
however, even this can be accom- 
plished by the use of a heavier rule 
printed in black at the same time 
that the form is printed. 

The design of forms must take 
into consideration the binder or the 
file drawer in which the form is to 
be kept. If the design ean be so 
made as to fit into a standard size 
of file drawer or binder, a great deal 
is saved in the cost of binders and 
filing cabinets. Special sizes in 
either one of these filing devices 
adds to the cost. 

When consideration to the stand- 
ard sizes of paper is given in the 
designing of a form, it is possible to 
avoid the waste of paper stock. 
When this is not taken into account, 
there is very often a waste that runs 
into considerable money, because the 
printer must throw away a part of 
the paper sheet. 

As an aid to those who wish to 
avoid this waste, a table is printed 
herewith, marked ‘‘Table No. 1’’, 
on which the size of the form is 
given in the left-hand eolumn. The 
standard size of paper appears in 
the next column, and the number of 
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This ingenious guide will provide you with 
all the information you need to design special forms for your 
particular needs. It contains complete data on the various kinds. 
of ruling, punching and perforating. Incidentally, it demon- 
strates how well Neenah ledger papers are suited to the require- 
ments for banking forms. These rag-content papers—Stonewall 
Ledger, Resolute Ledger, Prestige Ledger, Putnam Ledger and 
Tudor Ledger—are air-dried and tub-sized to give them the 
finest working qualities. Each is watermarked with the Neenah 


Owl as your guarantee of satisfaction. Send for the guide today. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH? WISCONSIN 


ece900oo000 00000 


Quickmail Coupon 
No. 6 will bring this 
| guide to your desk 


without any cost or 


obligation. 2 


Les oo ove evcccocoee | THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS 








IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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Table No. 2. Form Organizer and Record 


This form, kept in a loose-leaf binder on two facing 81/2 x 11 pages, provides a detailed and accu- 
rate record of the specifications for every form used in the bank. Keeping up this record requires 


forms which may be printed on each 
sheet of this standard size of paper 
is shown in the third column. In the 
fourth column is the number of 
forms that may be printed from one 
ream of paper of this size. 

By designing all forms to cut 
from these standard sizes of paper 
stock, it is possible to avoid delays 
in printing, and often, to reduce the 
cost of printing below what it would 
be if special sizes were used, thus 
requiring a special size of paper be- 
ing made, or creating a waste to be 
thrown away. 

The name ‘‘bond paper’’ is rather 
a general term, although most peo- 
ple usually think that it is applied 
to only the best grades. As a matter 
of fact, there are some kinds of 
bond paper that are strictly tem- 
porary in quality. They will not 
last long enough for permanent rec- 
ords. 

There are commonly two grades 
of bond paper classified as perma- 
nent; five classified as semi-perma- 
nent, and four classified as tempo- 
rary. The quality of the materials 
from which the bond paper is made, 
therefore, must be known if the 
bank’s purchasing officer is to judge 
as to the permanence of the sheet. 

The name ‘‘ledger paper’’ is ap- 
plied to a strong, rather heavy paper 
made especially for withstanding a 
great deal of handling and erasure. 
Ledger papers also are made for 
permanent and for temporary use. 
So information must be had as to 
the quality of the raw materials, in 
order to judge whether the paper 
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fits the 
applied. 

The names ‘‘onion-skin’’ and 
‘‘manifold’’, are applied to light- 
weight papers designed for copy 
and multi-copy use. Usually there 
is one grade that may be kept more 
or less permanently, two grades that 
are spoken of as semi-permanent, 
and three grades that are for tem- 
porary use only. 

Then there are mimeograph and 
duplicating papers, designed for 
duplicating machines. Often the 
maker of the duplicating machine 
will give specific information as to 


use to which it is to be 





What The Cover Shows 


The photograph on the cover of 
this issue shows one process in the 
manufacture of white paper for 
bank use. The white material in the 
hands of the workman is paper pulp, 
made up of fibers of pure rag stock. 

This paper pulp is to be put into 
the tank, into which the man is look- 
ing, where it will be beaten with 
dull knives to make the fibers adhere 
to each other more strongly. 

Each process in the manufacture 
of paper is carried on with the 
greatest of care, because the best 
grades of paper must not have any 
dirt or discoloration in them. 

This picture was made in 
plant of the Gilbert Paper Co., 
Menasha, Wisc., where many tons of 
paper for use in banks are made 
every year. 


the 


the exact kind of paper to use with 
different machines. 

The paper stock from which index 
ecards are made is referred to as 
‘*index bristol’’. It also is made for 
either permanent, semi-permanent, 
or temporary use, different grades 
applying to these different uses. 

The four chief qualities of paper 
for bank work are: 

1 Permanence: 

A The most permanent paper 
must be made from the purest raw 
materials (new cotton rags or linen, 
sizing materials, coloring, and so 
on), which require the minimum of 
chemical treatment for conversion 
into paper making fibers. 

B If permanence is not nee- 
essary, papers are used which have 
been made of wood fiber (sulphite) 
combined with rag fiber. These are 
sometimes referred to as_ semi- 
permanent. 

C Temporary papers: 
these, inexpensive 
rag fibers entirely. 

2 Durability: This is the 
strength built into paper to with- 
stand handling, erasing, and fold- 
ing. 

3 Appearance: This is the 
cleanliness, finish, distinctiveness, 
and general character of paper. The 
best is a clear color with no impuri- 
ties showing on the surface. 

4 Workability: This is the suit- 
ability of paper for type of impress 
desired, such as printing, lithograph- 
ing, and so on. 

One of the best ways to make a 
scientific study and maintain a 


In 
sulphite replaces 
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but little work—and it not only makes re-ordering simple, but also provides a quick check of the 
factors which may have caused a certain form to be unsatisfactory. The columns recording 
“size” are most effectively used in conjunction with Table Number 1, of this article. 


scientific selection of paper is to 
use a tabular sheet somewhat like 
the one reproduced above. On this 
table you will note that the name 
of the form is listed in the left- 
hand column. Next, spaces are pro- 
vided for a record of previous print- 
ings, such as the date received, the 
quantity ordered, the price per 
thousand paid, and the name of the 
printer. Following this is informa- 
tion as to the type of work, inelud- 
ing letter-press, printed from electro 
or type, printed by the offset proc- 
ess. 

Then there are three columns to 
record whether the job was printed 
for permanent, semi-permanent, or 
temporary use. A column is allowed 
for a symbol, to indicate the depart- 
ment in which the form is used. 
Then there are columns for record- 
ing the information as to color. 

The next five columns, headed 
‘substance number’’, make a place 
for recording the basic weight of 
the paper. The kinds most employed 
in banks are represented by 16- 
pound, 20-pound, 24-pound, and 28- 
pound. However, one column is al- 
lowed for ‘‘other weights.”’ 

Following this is a place to mark 
the size of the form. Information 
as to printing on one side or both 
sides, and the color of the ink used 
may be entered in other columns, 
and information as to perforation, 


punching, padding, numbering, 
packaging, and so on, is provided 
for. You will see that by simply 


using X-marks in the right places, 
the work of filling in this record is 


very little, but the value of its use 
is apparent. For if a form has given 
perfect satisfaction, the next order 
ean be made out very quickly from 
this record sheet. 

On the other hand, if it has not 
given satisfaction, information as to 
what has been wrong may be used 


in a discussion with a paper man or 
a printer, in order to determine what 
changes to make in the specifications. 
By using Table 1 and the Form 
Organizer labeled ‘‘Table 2’’, al- 
most any bank officer can save 
money for his bank by being able to 
purchase more scientifically. 


Have you this new 
cyclopedia of papers? 
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Papers for practically every banking 
use are sampled for quick convenient 
reference in the Hammermill Compre- 
hensive Sample Book. 


Whatever your need . . . letterheads, 
checks, statement forms, file cards... 
this book will show you a suitable grade, 
weight, and color. And in a paper you 
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can rely on to do its job well and 
economically. 

Nineteen standard Hammermill lines 
are sampled in these 221 pages. Size is 
only 54% x 8% inches. Send for your 
desk copy today—it’s free to buyers 
of paper and printing. 


USE QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 4 
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“FOG, 


FOR RECORDS 


A ledger with the necessary qualities 
of remarkable strength, firm writing and 
erasing surface, permanent whiter- 
than-snow white color and moderate 
price. Available in white and buff. 
Compare it! Tear it! Test it! and You 
will specify it! 


FOR POSTING 


Endowed with more than the ordinary 
qualifications considering the purpose 
for which it is intended, yet priced with- 
in the realm of practical economy. In 
buf only. Compare it! Tear it! Test it! 
and You will specify it! 











‘FOR CLEAN 
IMPRESSIONS 


Where legibility counts in mechanical 
reproduction, there is a definite need 
for the substantiated performance of 
Howard Mimeograph produced in two 
finishes and four colors. Compare it! 
Tear it! Test it! and You will specify it! 


Send 


QUICKMAIL COUPON No. 12 
for these FREE 
sample books 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 


URBANA, OHIO 
ae ORR 








Economies In 
Envelope Buying 

(Continued from page 424) 
kraft, there is little excuse for a 
bank using manila envelopes, except 
for payroll envelopes and_ other 
minor temporary uses. 

Window envelopes save the typ- 
ist’s time in addressing, but there 
are many kinds of window enve- 
lopes, and care must be taken to 
order only those which are approved 
by the postal authorities respecting 
the transparency of the window. If 
this transparency is not sufficient to 
afford easy reading, rejection by the 
post office is almost certain. 

In envelopes as in other commod- 
ities, volume controls the unit price. 
The larger the volume, the lower 
the price per thousand. This also 
applies to corner ecard printing. 

My practice has been to make a 
general survey once a year and 
place an order accordingly. In ad- 
dition to the required regular order 
of printed envelopes, I have found it 
wise to add a quantity of unprinted 
stock to be prepared for emergency 
orders which are inevitable, espe- 
cially when there is no definite ree- 


Helpful Ideas For 
Purchasing Officers 


* An adequate supply of self-ad- 
dressed envelopes in the hands of 
all those who mail letters will save 
considerable time which now is used 
to address return envelopes on the 
typewriter. 


* Sometimes there is considerable 
waste because forms are not de- 
livered promptly when needed. The 
only way to avoid this is to order 
well in advance. 


* One banker recently reported that 
he had bought enough supplies of a 
certain kind to last the bank for 45 
years. Of course, he did not realize 
it when he placed the order, because 
he did not take the time to check the 
stockroom or to find out if someone 
else had placed a somewhat similar 
order. There are easy ways to avoid 
this happening. 


* Employees are not likely to sug- 
gest improvements in forms unless 
they are invited to. 
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ord of consumption. These blank 
envelopes can be printed at a later 
date. The penalty for buying this 
extra stock will be only a slight ad. 
vance in the cost of 


corner card 





Five Ideas On 
Buying Envelopes 


1 Avoid more sizes, styles, and 
weights than are necessary. 

2 Registered mail envelopes 
can be had of lighter but tougher 
material to save postage. 

3 Gumming which extends 
well into the corners makes it pos- 
sible to seal registered mail prac- 
tically air tight. 

4 By selecting the right sizes, 
it is possible to reduce the num- 
ber of folds of the contents neces- 
sary before inserting. 

5 An envelope too large is as 
bad as one too small. 


printing which is usually more than 
offset by the low unit cost of the 
envelopes because of the volume 
purchased. 


* Repair bills can be cut if arrange- 
ments are made for all machines to 
be cleaned and oiled by one person 
at regular intervals. 


each ma- 
the time 
company 
the date 


* A card record kept on 
chine in the bank, listing 
purchased, the price, the 
from which bought, and 


and cost of each service call, will | 
prove to be of value when a new | 


machine is bought to replace it. 


* One purchasing officer uses a 
large envelope on the front. of which 
is space for all information about 
each purchase. On the inside of this 
envelope are placed the various 
documents connected with the order. 
For example, if it is an order of 
forms, the original design and the 
requisition from the department are 
included; also there are the various 


SPECIAL OFFER 
DAILY STATEMENT BOOK 3 yr. cap. 


Regular $7.00 Value—This month only $5.00 
Will gladly ship on approval 


THE FRED PROCTER CO. Mfr. 
324 E. Ninth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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proofs and correspondence in con- 
nection with each order. 


* One purchasing officer has a 
slogan above his desk which reads: 
“More headwork and less hand- 
work.’’ This has inspired him to 
make many improvements which 


have reduced the amount of labor 
in the many bank operations for 
which he buys the supplies. 


* A column on deposit slips used 
by business houses, with ‘the head- 
ing ‘‘Transit No.’’ may save a great 
deal of work for bank employees. 
Customers, of course, will have to 
be taught by someone from the bank, 
as to where to find the transit num- 
ber on a check, and how to list it. 


* When the desire to eliminate 
waste of supplies comes from within 
the ranks of employees, the savings 
are likely to be greater. The pur- 
chasing officer’s job is, of course, 
one of inspiring this feeling for the 
necessity of economy. 


* A perpetual inventory of all 
stock items on hand is necessary to 
the proper audit of the bank’s ex- 
penses. 

Some banks use note forms printed 
on the backs of envelopes large 
enough to hold mortgages and other 


‘supporting papers. Examiners like 


this procedure, because the note 
ease can be examined much more 
quickly. 


The fact that a director does not 
attend directors’ meetings regularly 
does not relieve him from any re- 
sponsibiliity that is placed upon the 
Board by law. 


Three Good Suggestions 


In a letter to the officers of his 
bank, one bank president has the 
following good suggestions to make: 

Give advice only when it is asked, 
and restrict it to the things you 
know. 

Be an expert only on the banking 
business and banking transactions, 
and what a bank must have from 
others to protect its depositors’ 
funds. 


Restrict investment advice to the 
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keeping, not the making of money, 
except at interest. 


An Indiana banker says that the 
only right time to investigate a new 
type of business is before anyone in 
that business asks for a loan. It is 
sometimes embarrassing to neglect 
the investigation until after an ap- 
plication has been made. 


Billion Dollar Banks 


(Continued from page 396) 


posits in 1936 and in 1937. 

England’s Big Five does not in- 
elude the Bank‘of England, but is 
made up of the Midland Bank, Bar- 
clays Bank, Lloyds Bank, Westmin- 
ster Bank, and the National Provin- 
cial Bank. 

It seems quite logical that the Big 
Five in London should be large 
banks, due to the fact that London 
is the trading center for world 
transactions, involving many colo- 
nies of Great Britain, and ineluding 
the financing of many world com- 
modities. 

New York is, of course, America’s 
center of world transactions, and, in 
addition, probably gleans some ad- 
vantage from the great stock mar- 
ket there. However, we see that we 
have a large bank on the opposite 
coast of our country, and also one 
in the commercial center. This is, 
perhaps, typical of America’s way 
of doing things, which we refer to 
as decentralization. 

One reason for the great size of 
the deposits of the Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion, is that its deposits include those 
of 475 offices located in 294 com- 
munities in the state of California. 
On the other hand, the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago has only one 
office, there being no branches in 
Illinois. 

The title of ‘‘largest bank in the 
world’’ has fluetuated between Lon- 
don and New York during the past 
11 years. In seven of the eleven 
years, London had the largest bank. 
New York’s supremacy was first 
noted in 1931, when the Chase Na- 
tional Bank reported $2,073,775,- 
923. Again in 1933 the Chase was 
the first bank; that year, however, 
its total was only $1,466,138,619. 
During the past two years, the Fed- 











eral Reserve Bank of New York has 
been the leader in the world in de- 
posits, with over three billion dollars 
each year. 

In each of the seven years when 
London has had the largest bank, 
the leader has been the Midland 
Bank Ltd. That is, in 1927, 1928, 


»1929, 1930, 1932, 1934, and 1935, 


the Midland Bank Ltd. of London 
was the largest bank in the world. 

In 1931, the largest bank had over 
two billion dollars in deposits; in 
1934, it was over two billion; in 
1935, over two billion; and during 
the last two years, it has been over 
three billion. In all the other years, 
the largest bank had over a billion. 
The tendency, therefore, is definitely 
upward. 

These figures might be used as a 
basis for discussion. For example, 
some speculation might be engaged 
in as to the advisability of one bank 
having so much money under its 
control. Some argument against this 
might be applied to such banks as 
the English banks, which have many 
branches, and which, therefore, con- 
trol banking in many communities. 

The control probably is not so 
great when reference is made to a 
Federal Reserve bank. As a matter 
of fact, when we find 11 banks, each 
with over a billion in deposits, and 
know that there are several thou- 
sand other banks, we probably must 
conclude that we simply are increas- 
ing wealth, and that banking con- 
centration is still not a dangerous 
situation. 





A. E. MARTELL CO. 
KEENE, N. H. 
Personal Loan 
Systems 


Uy WE HAVE SPECIAL 

Uf MACHINERY FOR IMPRINTING 

V6 CUSTOMERS CHECKS AT LOW COST 
24 Hour Service on Check Imprinting 


your checks to us for imprinting 
CONGRESS 


nting & ph Co. 
CLEVELAND. OHIO 











A Perfect COIN ROLL In Record Time 


With this new simple coin wrapping device. Small, 
durable, convenient, inexpensive. Saves time 
for tellers and customers. Remarkable endorse- 
ments following first sales. Costs only $1.50 for 
each size. Made for dimes, nickels, and pennies. 
Send no money. Ask for them on approval. 
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BANK BUILDING NEWS 





@ LIMESTONEQBUILDING 

The Irving Savings Bank of New 
York is planning a new branch 
building, at 81st. Street, of Indiana 
limestone with modern equipment 
throughout, safe deposit facilities 
and an air conditioning system. 


@ REMODEL QUARTERS 


The Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Logan, Ohio, is modernizing the 
recently acquired building of the 
former First Rempel National, and 
the plans include a new entrance, 
a remodelled lobby, and new base- 
ment quarters for the accounting 
department. 


@ RUBBER FLOOR 


Improvements now under way in 
the Waggoner National Bank, Ver- 
non, Tex., include a modern rubber 
tile floor, an indirect lighting sys- 
tem, a new arrangement of officers’ 
quarters, and four additional tellers’ 
windows. 


@ MARBLE COUNTERS 

The old-fashioned hardwood cage in 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Mansfield, Mo., has been replaced 
with a modern low counter of white 
marble, and an officers’ space railed 
off with the same material. 


@ MODERN LOBBY 


Plans to redesign the lobby of the 
Wood and Huston Bank, Marshall, 
Mo., call for Tennessee marble, 
woodwork of American walnut, and 
grillework and light fixtures of alu- 
minum alloy. 


@ AIR CONDITIONED 


The eight story building of the 
Bank of America in Fresno, Calif, 
is being completely air conditioned 
at an approximate cost. of $46,090. 


@ LARGER LOBBY 


The interior of the Bank of Yazoo 
City, Miss., is being rearranged to 
increase the lobby space, and new 
equipment and fixtures are being 
installed. 


@ QUIET WORKROOM 
In addition to a new modern ex- 
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terior of Bedford limestone, and a 
main floor of modern design, pres- 
ent remodelling plans of the Worth- 
ington (Minn.) National Bank will 
feature a sound proof posting room 
completely enclosed in glass walls. 


@ CONCRETE BUILDING 


Construction will soon be started on 
a $50,000 building for the Jackson, 
Calif., branch of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, to be constructed of reinforced 
eonerete in a modified modern de- 


sign. 


@ BULLET PROOF 


The First State Bank of Newaygo, 
Mich., has installed a complete set 
of bullet proof cages. 


@ AIR CONDITIONING 

Four floors of the six story First 
National Bank Building of Miami, 
Okla., are to be completely air con- 
ditioned within the next month. 


@ NEW BUILDING 


The Depositors Trust Co. of Booth- 
bay Harbor, Me., plans the construe- 
tion of a one-story brick building 
during the summer months. 


@ INSULATION 
The Security-First National build- 
ing at Calipatria, Calif., is under- 
going extensive remodelling plans, 
chief among which is a new insu- 
lated roof. 


@ NEW BUILDING 


Construction is being started on a 
new $93,500 home for the American 
Trust Co of Sacramento, Calif. 


@ BUILD ADDITION 


A 45 x 74 foot addition to the rear 
of the Bloomfield Savings Institu- 
tion, Newark, N. J., will house the 
bookkeeping and clerical depart- 
ments as well as a new vault. 


@ MODERN BUILDING 


A $50,000 building, designed along 
simple modern architectural lines, 
is now being constructed for the 
Little River Bank and Trust Co. of 
Miami, Fla., and when completed 
will feature air conditioning, mod- 
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ern scientific lighting, and complete 
bandit and burglar alarm system 
for cages and vaults. 


@ CONSIDERS ADDITION 


The Springfield (Mass.) Institution 
for Savings is studying figures and 
specifications in contemplation of a 
30- or 40—foot addition to its build- 
ing, to provide needed space for the 
real estate and mortgage depart- 
ments. 


@ BANDIT PROOF 

The First National Bank of Austin, 
Pa., has recently been equipped with 
new cages of bullet proof glass, and 
white marble over steel plate. In 
addition, all the doors may now be 
locked by electricity. 


@ ENLARGING QUARTERS 


The Third National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has started construe- 
tion of a modern, 12-story addition 
at the rear of its present building. 


@ SOUND PROOF 


The $60,000 improvement program 
of the Wilmington Trust Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., started last month, 
will include ceilings of acoustical 
material, recessed lighting fixtures, 
an air conditioning system, a new 
mezzanine floor, and a new elevator. 


@ NEW BUILDING 


Plans are being drawn for a new | 


bank building for the United States 
National braneh at Klamath Falls, 
Ore. 


@ AIR CONDITIONING 


The exterior of the new home of the | 


North Weymouth (Mass.) Coopera- 
tive Bank is being constructed in 
the typical Cape Cod style of archi- 
tecture, but the interior will be as 
modern as any, with an up-to-date 
burglar proof vault, and a complete 
air conditioning system. 


This Bank Provides 


“Good Seeing” 


(Continued from page 407) 


illumination across the top of the 
desk. 

The lighting provisions amount to 
an average of about 10 watts per 
square feet of total area in contrast 
to the usual 2 or 3 watts per square 
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foot provided in many such estab- 
lishments. 

Certainly this progressive lighting 
installation marks a definite step 
forward in the coordination of light- 
ing with architecture and in the 
practical advancement toward better 
and more comfortable light for see- 
ing and work. 

The total connected lighting load 
is 19.5 kilowatts. 

The new lighting equipment en- 
hances the Colonial design of the 
bank. The interior appointments 
include low type counter screens and 
walnut wainscoting trimmed with a 
marble base and a wood cornice 
around the banking room. The floor 
is of tile. The manager’s office and 
general work space is enclosed, the 
latter possessing an acoustic ceiling 
to minimize noise. 

The Nela Park branch of the 
Cleveland Trust Co. was opened on 
June 7, 1921. It was then and still 
is, an unusual form of branch bank- 
ing service in which a large indus- 
trial corporation cooperates with an 
important commercial bank to fur- 
nish financial service to the corpora- 
tion and its employees as well as to 
the surrounding community. B R. 
Buckley is manager of the office and 
W. B. Verbsky, assistant manager. 


Hazards Of A 
New Industry 


(Continued from pace 393) 


able property, and second, their pos- 
sibilities as a source of revenue. The 
first problem concerns the hazards, 
real or imagined, which a trailer 
camp places on surrounding prop- 
erty. Some claim that trailer camps 
lower property values. Enough of 
such agitation might cause unfavor- 
able legislation. 

More paramount, however, is the 
possibility that all house trailers 
using the highways of other cities 
and states will be called upon in 
some form to share the tax burden. 
Exorbitant taxes in this direction 
would certainly limit the market. It 
seems to me that bankers every- 
where might well concern themselves 
with the possibility of such unfavor- 
able laws as have been mentioned. 

One of the most important things 
in studying any borrower is to de- 
termine whether he is fully aware 
of all important facts regarding his 
industry as a whole. Some manu- 
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facturers are inclined to be so local 
in viewpoint that their business is 
in danger of being wiped out by 
some national development. Unfor- 
tunately, there is not very much 
statistical material available to either 
the manufacturer or the banker. 
The manufacturer, however, who 
keeps in touch with other manufac- 
turers, with conventions, and with 
general news, is more likely to be 
warned of an approaching hazard. 

So often, manufacturers of auto- 
mobile house trailers are engineers, 
carpenters, or mechanics, rather 
than salesmen or managers, that we 
bankers need to give special atten- 
tion to the sales plan and the sales 
ability of a trailer manufacturer 
when he wishes to borrow. 

As I have said, our policy is to 
study a business before we have a 
request for a loan, so I urge that 
every banker who has a trailer 
manufacturer in his vicinity study 
the business as I have suggested, 
and study the individuals to deter- 
mine not only their ability to manu- 
facture and to manage a business, 
but also their ability to sell, or to 
employ salesmen who will do the 





selling. It must be remembered that 
the hiring of a salesman does not 
insure sales. Salesmen need to be 
properly educated to the business, 
and they require proper managerial 
promotion from time to time. 

The manager of a business must 
be sales-minded. Lacking this, there 

is great danger of his business being 

transient, and of course, a bank is 
not in a position to lend money to 
a transient enterprise. 

Sometimes, when we have a bor- 
rower who is_ unusually sales- 
minded, we discover another hazard 
—an unfounded opinion of the 
prospective market. In other words, 
the sales-minded manufacturer has- 
so much enthusiasm regarding his 
product that he misinterprets all 
signs of the market, always in the 
direction of tremendous sales. Some- 
times this enthusiasm is very valu- 
able. Of course, enthusiasm is an 
essential element to the success of 
any business, but a loan officer must 
make sure that the borrower’s esti- 
mates of his market are _ well- 
founded, based on fact, and conserv- 
atively determined. 

For these reasons, we feel that it 


HARMONY 


—A GOOD REASON FOR ANYTHING 


There are 9 reasons for using our service when 


you build or remodel or equip a bank. . . 
Harmony is number 5. 


and 


A list of the things we do is a dictionary of build- 


ing terms, from which 


no word is missing. We 


handle architecture, engineering, designing, con- 
tracting, equipping — even suggesting kind and 
placement of furniture — assuring a finished job 


in perfect harmony. 
When you realize that 


you pay but one fee for 


all of this, then you understand why more than 
one thousand banks have used our service — 
which covers the nation. Write. 


To Get The “Other 8”, Use Quickmail Coupon No. 8 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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is our job to ask our manufacturers 
for the sources of the information on 
which they base their estimates of 
their future sales. 

While this discussion is predi- 
cated largely on the business of 
manufacturing house trailers, there 
is another sales outlet for this in- 
dustry. There is an increasing de- 
mand for commercial trailers. These 
are used by distributors of house- 
hold utilities such as refrigerators, 
washing machines, and so on; and 
by manufacturers whose road men 
carry samples from dealer to dealer 
in order to make the proper demon- 
stration. This field offers great pos- 
sibilities and indicates that manu- 
facturers will not be limited to the 
house trailer. 


All in all, I believe that this new 
business is entitled to a fair consid- 
eration in the matter of lending it 
money. The individual borrower, 
however, must be selected after a 
full study of at least those hazards 
I have emphasized here. Let me re- 
mind you again that I am not refer- 
ring to those hazards such as fire, 
riot, theft, and so on, which ean be 
insured against. We must make sure 
that our borrowers are carrying all 
of the necessary insurance. But the 
hazards I have mentioned are those 
that cannot be insured. 


Our experience with the trailer 
business leads me to suggest that 
there may be many other businesses 
which could be developed into bor- 
rowing customers, if a thorough 
study of the business and the local 
individuals were made. 





How To Reduce Work 
On Cashier’s Checks 


An inquiry was recently received 
from a southern bank as to how the 
operations in making records for 
eashier’s checks might be reduced. 
The inquiry reads as follows: 

“‘The young lady issuing our 
eashier’s and New York checks has 
three distinct operations for every 
check that is drawn. First, the 
check is issued in pen and ink, and 
signed by an officer. Second, a 
credit is made to the cashier ac- 
count, or our New York correspond- 
ent account, which goes to the gen- 
eral ledger bookkeeper. Third, the 
transaction is recorded in a register 
showing the check number, amount, 
party to whom payable, and the 
person purchasing the check. 

‘*What we should like to know is, 
whether or not some form is issued 
whereby this transaction could be 
handled in one operation on the 
typewriter.”’ 

The editor’s reply described a sys- 
tem which may be of interest to our 
other readers, so it is published 
herewith. 

‘‘This system has been tested out 
by several Chicago banks, and 
proves to be a great time saver. The 
eashier’s check is made in a type- 
writer instead of by pen-and-ink, 
and a ledger sheet which serves as 
the register is kept in the typewriter 
until it has been filled, the carbon 
copy of each ecashier’s check being 
recorded on this register sheet. 

**At the end of the day, one item 
is transferred to the general ledger, 
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box. With automatic stackers 
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tipping or slipping. Genuine 
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that item being the total of all 
checks issued during the day. That 
makes only one operation for each 
check issued, and an additional one 
operation per day for the total 
amount. 

‘“We do not know how the work 
eould be reduced to a_ smaller 
amount than this, and we feel sure 
that you can easily put the plan 
into operation. No special form is 
needed for the register sheet, unless 
you want to have some designation 
of your own printed on it.’’ 


Service Charges 
Approved 


(Continued from page 395) 


ply placing an ACTUAL expense 
where it belongs. A pamphlet which 
we handed them explained that there 
is virtually no profit to us in the 
transaction. First, there is the cost 
of having the money shipped in 
which we thus advance, then the 
insurance on that money while in 
transit and while it lies in our vault. 
There is the cost of maintaining our 
banking office, clerk hire, taxes, and 
so on. There are bookkeeping en- 
tries, postage in mailing the check 
out for collection, the interest on the 
money advanced and, last but not 
least, the charge assessed to us by 
the city bank which collects the 
items for us. 

We know the average person does 
not stop to think of these things 
when he expects a bank to perform 
such services without charge and it 
is our duty to instruct him intelli- 
gently and inoffensively. 

Without apologizing for the rate 
we pay on savings deposits, we sim- 
ply say, ‘‘Under present conditions 
we are obliged to safeguard deposi- 
tors by investing surplus funds in 
high class, low rate securities. We 
cannot, in safety, pay a higher rate 
on savings accounts.’’ It is almost 
uncanny to see how the public will 
understand and respond to anything 
fair and reasonable. 

There is no need to fear your 
customers. 


The only proper way to evaluate 
insurance policies as a secondary 
protection against losses from a loan 
is to actually see the policies them- 
selves and the last receipts indicat- 
ing the payment of the premiums. 
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Extracts From The Issue of Fifty Years Ago 


Fewer—And Seine 
New Banks 


There was a marked falling off in 
the number of new banks formed 
throughout the country during the 
month of June. Apparently the 
rush to get into this business is over 
for the present, and it is well. Any 
and every kind of business can be 
overdone, and it may turn out yet 
that the banking business was ex- 
tended too far during the late craze 
when money was in such urgent de- 
mand from speculators and enthusi- 
asts. 


Those new banks for which there 
is a real and legitimate demand in 
the natural growth of the town and 
country where they are located, will, 
no doubt, continue to flourish ; some 
others, perhaps, may find their oc- 
eupation gone in the near future. 
But how long will it be before the 
country as a whole learns the lesson 
that speculative inflation and bustle 
do not constitute real progress? 


Real Estate Speculation 


Attention has been called to the 
fact that the extravagant real estate 
speculation which has been carried 
on all over the country for months, 
has created a large amount of new 
and additional debts in the form of 
first, second and third mortgages, 
which multiply rapidly as prices 
are. marked up. It is a very mod- 
erate estimate to say that the aver- 
age prices of real estate in the most 
prosperous towns and cities of the 
United States have been marked up 
at least 50% in the last six months, 
some of it two or three times, and 
the lessons of history tell what must 
be the final result of such reckless 
and dangerous inflation. 


“Cash On Hand” 


A recent number of the London 
Statist. contains this: ‘‘Superficially, 
the U. S. Government appears to be 
overwhelmed with coin at its com- 
mand, but, when the treasury state- 
ment is analyzed, it will be found 
that the hard cash deposited with 
it is largely ‘earmarked’ for special 
purposes.”’ 

This is eminently true. According 
to the treasury statement for the 
first of June, the net cash balance 
in the treasury at that time was less 
than $24,000,000. Out of $466,000,- 
000, over $377,000,000 is practically 
not in the treasury at all, its paper 
representatives being in circulation 
outside. Over $27,000,000 more is 
in fractional coin, which is con- 
sidered unavailable for the reduc- 
tion of the debt. The net working 
balance on hand is as stated above. 

And yet, what a continual chatter 
there is about the treasury surplus. 
Somebody will add together the 
long rows of bewildering figures 
given out by the treasury officials, 
and then come out with what is in- 
tended to be an alarming statement 
that the U. S. treasury actual'y 
holds so many hundred millions in 
eash? Supposing it does, what of 
it? Must a national exchequer be 
reduced to the dimensions and im- 
pecunious condition of an editorial 
pocketbook ? 

° 


Silver Certificates Only 
Warehouse Receipts 


The new silver certificates, based 
on stored bullion, about to be issued 
and traded in at New York, will in 
reality be only warehouse receipts 
for the silver stored. But, as such, 
they will be negotiable, and can pass 
from hand to hand, and ean also be 
used at the banks as collateral. 
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@ Employers Mutuals’ service be- 
gins with a survey to guarantee 
that you get the right policy— 
one that gives you the protection 
you need and want. It continues 
with prompt, efficient service and 
continual activities that tend to re- 
duce your insurance costs. It is 
completed with a substantial divi- 
dend that in stock companies 
would go to the stockholders in- 
stead of the policyholders. This 
service is given alike to Workmen's 
Compensation, Public Liability, 
Automobile, and similar types of 
policyholders, to their definite 
advantage. 


Use Quickmail Coupon No. 5 









































































SOME OFFICE WAGSAS, Wis. 







Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory. 
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MEILICKE INTEREST 
CALCULATOR! 


Compiling Time and Interest is no longer the 
tedious, time-consuming task it used to be. 

Time and Interest on any principal is found 
instantly, simply by referring to the Meilicke 
Calculator. Rate cards carried in stock run 
from 4% to 10%. 

The new Meilicke Savings Calculator shows 
the time in months and the interest earned. 
Merely tip the card and copy the verified 
interest answers. 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Use Quickmail Coupon No. 1 for 10 days free 
trial, pees your rate and interest periods 
on the postcard. 


Meilicke Systems Inc. 


3464 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Charge Accounts In Banking 


When the small depositor pays 
service charges, he is merely return- 
ing to the bank a portion of its 
profits which have previously been 
expended in behalf of this small de- 
positor. We might say that, in mak- 
ing monthly service charges, the 
bank really has opened a 30-day 
charge account wherein the cus- 
tomer may come to the bank, secure 
the quantity and type of service de- 
sired, and delay payment for these 
services in the same manner as he 
might have a charge account in a 
department store, settling at the end 
of each month for the merchandise 
consumed during that 30-day period. 

And so we find, after all, that 
banking principles and the applica- 
tion of management policies run 
strictly parallel to the age-old mer- 
chandising principles and their ap- 
plication —Claude L. Stout, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Poudre Valley 
National Bank, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


Insurance Protection 
For Loans 


(Continued from page 409) 


wheels, electric power generators, or 
internal combustion engines. 

The chemicals handled in a drug 
store, if improperly mixed, may 
cause an explosion. In addition to 
this, there is also the possibility of 
bottles exploding if their contents 
suddenly expand. 

In the list given here, there are 
many kinds-of insurance that may 





not be needed, but if a banker really 
wants to be helpful to his drug store 
customer, he should insist upon an 
investigation to determine which of 
the possible drug store hazards exist 
in this specific case, in order to make 
sure which of these kinds of insur- 
ance really are needed. 

Of course, if no automobile is ever 
hired for delivery service, then the 
hired ear liability and property 
damage insurance can be omitted. 
If the building is owned by the 
store owner, leasehold insurance is 
not needed. If no neon signs are 
used, neon sign insurance is not 
needed. If there is no sprinkler sys- 
tem in the building, sprinkler leak- 
age insurance is not needed. If no 
trailer is used in delivery service, 
trailer public liability and property 
damage insurance is not needed. 

Practically all of the other types 
of insurance mentioned, however, 
should be carried to have the drug- 
gist fully covered. 


Accounting has an important job 
in a bank: It must prevent loss, 
theft, and error, and facilitate trac- 
ing in ease one of these does occur. 


Because of the necessity of 
promptness in completing every 
transaction in banking, record and 
accounting systems which reduce 
the number of operations are spe- 
cially to be desired. Many banks 
have found ways of developing such 
systems in the last two or three 
years. 
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Reduce your typing expense, mail- 
ing costs and filing space by using 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 


FOR LETTERHEADS, COPIES, RECORDS AND FORMS 


For samples use Quickmail Coupon No. 14 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO. TURNERS, F/Atts. 











Capital And Surplus 
Adequate 


(Continued from page 404) 
setts is next in percentage, having 
over 15%, with 63 banks having 
this large surplus. 

However, Pennsylvania has two 
more banks with this large surplus. 
but because of Pennsylvania having 
1,123 banks, as compared with 396 
in Massachusetts, the Pennsylvania 
percentage is only a little over 4%. 
Connecticut has a high percentage— 
over 10%—with 20 of its 196 banks 
having a surplus of over $1,000,000. 
California has 6% of its banks in 
this class, there being 16 banks out 
of 250. 

While 1,368 banks report no sur- 
plus, we know that not all of these 
are without surplus, because some 
banks inelude surplus and undivided 
profits with the report of capital. 
It does appear, however, from the 
table, that there are many banks 
which still need to give attention to 
the building up of more surplus. 
for, with only 403 banks with less 
than $10,000 capital, there are 4,417 
with less than $10,000 surplus. And, 
with 1,841 banks with capital be- 
tween $10,000 and $25,000, there 
are 3,833 with surplus between 
$10,000 and $25,000. 

A good surplus appears to be more 
prevalent in the larger banks. With 
470 banks having over $1,000,000 
in capital, there are 454 with over 
$1,000,000 in surplus. With 453 
having between $500,000 and $1,- 
000,000 in capital, there are 271 
with surplus between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000. 

As was suggested by Leo T. 
Crowley, chairman of the board of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, in the May issue of this 
magazine, banks should be encour- 
aged to build up surplus as a com- 
pensation for the elimination of 
double liability, and Mr. Crowley 
believes, along with most bankers, 
that double liability should be elim- 
inated in all states which have not 
yet done so. 

The large tables offer bankers in 
any state an opportunity to study 
the situation in their home state. 
A reference to The Blue Book will 
reveal the banks which have a small 
capital or a small surplus. Perhaps 
some stimulation from the State 
Bankers Association will encourage 
the directors of these banks to in- 
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erease their surplus aceounts, for 
the sake of strengthening the bank- 
ing structure of the state. 


How To Hit 
The Bull’s-Eye 


(Continued from page 413) 


Excellent shots are men who, 
through training, have learned to 
inerease the pressure on the trigger 
only when the sights are in abso- 
lute alignment with the bull’s-eye. 
When the sights go slightly out of 
alignment, they hold what they have 
with the finger and go on pressing 
only when the sights again become 
properly aligned. The difference 
between poor shots and good shots 
is only the difference in their ability 
to press the trigger properly. 

The heart and soul, the beginning 
and end of good shooting is in the 
trigger squeeze. 

Any man with fair eyesight, and 
strength enough to be out, can align 
the sights on the target and hold 
them there for an appreciable length 
of time, but what he must do is to 
develop sufficient will power and 
self control to forget that there is 
to be an explosion and a shock, and 
press the trigger with a steady in- 
erease until the shot is fired. This 
applies both to rapid-fire shooting 
and slow-fire shooting. The only 
difference is that the increase of 
pressure is faster in rapid-fire, but 
the process and principles are the 
same. 

Many people think that the expert 
revolver shot holds his gun out 
with a steady hand, gets it right 
over the bull’s-eye, and pulls the 
trigger. He does not do that. There 
is no such thing as holding a pistol 
dead over a bull’s-eye and shooting. 
It can’t be done. The arm is bound 
to sway to and fro, if only slightly. 

The revolver shooter cocks his gun 
with his thumb, holds it out toward 
the target with his arm extended, 
takes aim along the sights, begins 
gradually to press the trigger, 
watches the gun wave back and 
forth across the bull’s-eye, but holds 
it as near to the right position as 
possible. 

There is a false belief that the 
shooter must guess how much to 
allow for the upkick of the gun. It 
is true that the gun kicks, but the 
shooter does not have to do any 


BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT 
BANK COST CONTROL 
ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 


These books have provided the 


Steps To Success 


for hundreds of bankers 


There is a young banker in YOUR bank who could 
take these steps with benefit to himself and to the BANK 


$10.00 the Set 


Sent on approval 


USE QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 13 





guessing. When the sights are set, 
allowance is made for the upward 
kick due to the recoil. If the gun is 
properly grasped, and the sighting 
is accurate, the shot will be accurate. 

The raising of the revolver over 
the head and bringing it down on 
the target with a flourish is a piece 
of dime novel, drugstore cowboy, 
and moving picture foolishness. It 
is a waste of time, and time is very 
likely to be an important item when 
using the revolver in action. When 
you want to aim at anything, carry 
the revolver directly out on the 
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shortest line and aim at it. 

In aiming, the front sight is seen 
through the center of the rear notch, 
with the top of the front sight on a 
line with the top of the rear sight 
notch. When so held, the top of the 
front sight is aligned on the bottom 
edge of the bull’s-eye. A slight 
variation in the front sight will 
cause a decided variation in the lo- 
cation of the shot on the target. The 
sights are lined on the bottom edge 
of the bull’s-eye in order to insure 
a definite aiming point, which will 
be the same for all shots. 
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2 0 3 Practical Ideas 


Resulting From Six Months Of Research 


LOANS 
From the article on page 85 of the January, 
1937 issue. 


How Personal Loans Are Made 
Without Co-Signers 

1 For a small bank to make time pay- 
ment loans without collateral or co-signers, 
it is necessary to be exceptionally rigid in 
selecting credit risks: (1) The borrower 
must have a clean record over a period of 
years, for the prompt payment of bills. 
(2) He must be able to show that he has 
an income adequate to make the monthly 
payments on the loan. 

2 The credit character of a borrower 
is about the same whether repossession of 
the goods is provided for or not. 

3 In a small town, much of the purpose 
of the monthly payment loan, and many 
,of its benefits to the community, are de- 
stroyed if the bank insists upon collateral 
or upon a co-signer. 

4 A borrower who is not a safe risk 
without collateral or a co-signer should be 
left to the finance company. (This rule, 
however, does not apply to payment loans 
made by city banks.) 


From the article on page 29 of the January, 
1937 issue. 


How Automobile Loans 
Were Secured 

1 Responsible automobile dealers were 
consulted. 

2 The bank president agreed to handle 
local time payment paper at the same rate 
and under the same conditions as the fi- 
nance companies. 

3 The dealer endorsed the paper, made 
all collections, furnished the insurance, 
and set up a reserve on each car. 

4 Settlement was made with the bank 
by the dealer each week for all collections 
made. 

5 Not a single note has been delinquent 
as much as 15 days. 

6 Amortized real 
looked for and found. 


estate loans were 


From the article on page 141 of the March, 
1937 issue. 


Ten Hazards Present 
In Every Loan 

1 Death of the borrower, when no 
secondary protection has been provided. 

2 Divorce of the borrower from his 
wife, resulting in the assets being tied up 
or assigned to the wife. 

3 Loss of employment or income. 
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Twenty Ideas On Loans 


Nine Ideas On Accounting 
a4 


Fifteen Ideas On Records 


Fifteen Ideas On Real Estate 


Five Ideas On Public Relations 


Seventeen Ideas On Securities 


s 
Fifty Items On Statistics 


Twenty-four Ideas On 
Purchasing 


* 
Seven Ideas On Stock Keeping 
€ 


Thirty-one Ideas On 
Equipment 
& 


Ten Ideas On Firearms 


4 Incapacity without insurance to pro- 
tect the bank. 

5 Personal habits of the borrower 
which may result in accident, death, or 
serious loss of assets. 

6 Weakness in the character of the bor- 
rower as shown by a history of his pre- 
vious personal or business misdeeds. 

7 Lack of the business qualifications 
necessary to make a success of the busi- 
ness. 

8 Absence of a record of paying the 
money borrowed by the customer. 

9 Personal friendship which makes so- 
cial characters unconsciously outweigh 
business ability of borrower. 


10 Susceptibility of loan officer to per- 


sonality of borrower. 


ACCOUNTING 


From the article on page 22 of the January, 
1937 issue. 


How To Compute Branch 
Bank Operating Costs 
The Author Suggests That: 

1 Unless branches and main office pro- 
ductive departments are literally ‘‘pro- 
duction centers’’, they become drains on 
profits from other sources. 

2 For a bank large enough to have 


branches, a system of accrual accounting 
is needed, in addition to the general ae- 
counting. 

3 The difficulty (in computing branch 
costs) is found in such larger items as 
‘*income from loans and investments.’’ 

4 This may be met by allowing the 
branch the interest earned on its own 
loans, plus or minus interest calculated 
at the average earning rate of branch 
balances due to or from the main office. 

5 Computation of a ‘‘deposit, loan, 
rate ratio’’ (averaged deposit and loan 
distribution base) for certain accounts 
shows the branch manager the effect of 
his improved earning rate on his gross 
profits. 

6 In allocating operating costs, the 
primary distribution should include only 
those departments whose operating results 
may be of some administrative value. 

7 Allocation of expenses can be deter- 
mined, item by item, through analysis of 
the individual office setup. 

8 Any computation of branch costs— 
and the basic facts—should be clearly dis- 
cussed with the branch manager before 
any definite conclusions are reached or 
policies established. 

9 Keeping in mind that accounting re- 
sults are at best only scientific estimates, 
this computation and the insistence upon 
adherence to it should not be made a 
fetish. 


RECORDS 


From the article on page 82 of the February, 
1937 issue. 

A Single Posting Record System Which 
Reduces Labor In Handling Loans 

1 From the note and the collateral, a 
bookkeeper types (simultaneously) ledger 
sheet, maturity notice, teller’s maturity 
record, central files copy, and a journal 
and note register. 

2 If it is a collateral loan, he also pre- 
pares (in one operation) collateral rec- 
ord, customer’s receipt, auditor’s record, 
and inter-teller receipt. 

3 Collateral is turned over to two cus- 
todians, who exercise dual control. 

4 Notes are initialed by (1) an assis- 
tant to the executive head of the banking 
division, (2) a credit officer, and (3) the 
chairman or vice-chairman of the loan 
division. 

5 An auditor next verifies notes Yor 
initialing, totals, discounts, collateral, pay- 
ments, and interest, 

6 He also checks the custodians for col- 
lateral receipts and delivery of collateral. 
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What The Research Shield Means 


Beginning with January, certain 
articles in Rand MfNally Bankers 
Monthly have been set apart by the 
use of the shield labeled ‘“‘Bankers 
Monthly Research Report.” This 
shield was devised to emphasize to 
our readers the importance of 
research in banking, and the results 
that may be obtained by research. 


The research shield means that 
studies are being made along the 
lines of the articles bearing the shield, 
and each article published is a prog- 
ress report. That is, it reports what 
has been learned about the method 
used by a certain bank. When these 
reports are added together, our read- 
ers begin to realize how many good 
ideas there are on these different 
subjects. 


Herewith are tabulated the ideas 
which were presented in a part of 
the articles in the first six issues of 
1937. In addition to the ideas listed 
here, there have been many others 
presented, some of which do not lend 
themselves so well to this kind of 
tabulation. 


For example, there have been sev- 
eral articles listing the various types 


of insurance that should be carried by 
different industries to which a bank 
lends money. These lists will be found 
in the various issues of this maga- 
zine, beginning, not in January, 1937, 
but in 1936. 


These lists of insurance are impor- 
tant, not only because they suggest 
a way to protect a bank against losses 
which a borrower might have from 
certain catastrophes, but also because 
they enable a banker to be of genuine 
assistance as a financial adviser to 
people of his community. A man who 
never borrows may be greatly helped 
by the knowledge that certain hazards 
may be entirely avoided by insuring 
against loss resulting from them. 


There are two chief purposes in 
publishing such articles as have been 
published in Rand M€Nally Bankers 
Monthly for years. One is to provide 
definite, usable, tested ideas that 
have been developed in operating 
banks. All our readers have these 
ideas made available to them in brief 
and clear form. The publishers hope 
that these ideas will be used in other 
banks to increase profits and reduce 
expense. 


BANKERS 

MONTHLY 

RESEARCH 
REPORT 


The other purpose is to develop an 
inquiring mind in all bankers. All 
of us should be doing a certain 
amount of research work for our 
own business. That means, in simple 
language, we should all be question- 
ing the reasons for each operation 
carried on in our institution, in the . 
hope that we may find a way to elim- 
inate unnecessary operations, or a 
way to perform them at lower cost 
and in less time. 


Banking must be profitable in or- 
der to exist. Rand M‘Nally Bankers 
Monthly is dedicated to the task of 
helping bankers to get ideas which 
will make their individual banks 
more profitable. 


7 The auditing department also main- 
tains a monthly check on all notes and 
collateral. 


From the article on page 206 of the 
1937 issue. 


A Card File For Bond Records— 
How The File Is Designed 


1 The cards give par and _ invested 
values, maturities and rates of interest, 
income collected, yields, coupon dates, and 
amounts held. 

2 A master control shows total amounts 
held of each bond classification. 

3 Governments, municipals, industrials, 
and so on are segregated, with a further 
division to savings or commercial depart- 
ments in each case. 

4 Holdings in each division are re- 
corded and filed alphabetically. 

5 Marginal signals indicate short matu- 
rities, called bonds, and interest dates. 

6 An ‘‘X’’ marks registered premium, 
or discount, while a punched hole signals 
a removed card. 

7 The amortization card faces the in- 
dividual ledger card. 

8 Records are kept in a steel cabinet, 
which locks and rolls into the vault at 
night. 


April, 


REAL ESTATE 


From the article on page 26 of the January, 
1937 issue. 


Decisions To Be Made In Connection 
With Disposing Of Foreclosed Property 

1 Shall we do a cheap job of re- 
modelling or a quality job for the largest 
and safest returns? 

2 Shall we hide poor plaster with new 
wallpaper? 

3 Shall we overlook the low water pres- 
sure from rusty pipes? 

4 Shall we patch up that old heating 


system? 

5 Shall we forget about those electrical 
outlets? 

6 Can we get by with that old-fashioned 
plumbing? 

7 If we dress up the floors will the 
place rent? 

8 After trying the cheap way, the 
author discovered it is positively the most 
expensive in the end. 


From the article on page 152 of the March, 
1937 issue. 


How A Real Estate Officer Collected 
Past Due Interest, Rent, And Taxes 

1 From among its debtors, the bank 
found a number of carpenters, masons, 
plumbers, electricians, and other artisans 
who were eager to repay their loans, if 
they could find steady work again. 

2 The bank owned numerous properties 
badly in need of repairs and modernizing. 

3 The craftsmen were brought together 
and they placed the winning bid for the 
modernization work. 

4 From their earnings, each man was 
able to meet his obligation at the bank. 

5 Their pride in their work, and ap- 
preciation of the opportunity to pay their 
loans resulted in a higher quality job than 
the bank could have obtained elsewhere. 

6 The venture was so successful that 
the men have organized as a permanent 
group to continue the work. 

7 The increased rental and sale values 
of the properties resulted in additional 
profits for the bank. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


From the article on page 199 of the April, 
1987 issue. 


From Its Customer Questionnaires 
One Bank Concludes: 


1 That a bank can never expect to 
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please everybody, but it can please a large 
majority. 

2 That what we say to customers, and 
more important still, how we say it, have 
more to do with favorable public relations 
than almost anything else which is within 
our control. 

3 That the customer of a bank will re- 
spond to requests for suggestions on how 
to improve bank service just as readily as 
the owner of a motor car will tell the 
manufacturer to make a better automobile. 

4 That direct mail to customers, regu- 
larly carried on and talking in terms of 
what interests the customer, will be read 
and will get profitable results. 

5 That no matter how much general 
discussion may be held in the newspapers 
about banking in general, every individual 
bank, through its immediate, daily, per- 
sonal contacts with its customers, can off- 
set the unfavorable propaganda against 
banks if it will tell its story frankly and 
consistently. 


SECURITIES 


From the articies on pages 5, 71, 169, and 227 
of the January February, March and May, 
1937 issues, respectively. 


The Railroad Situation 


1 The railroad is still the country’s 
dominant transportation industry, han- 
dling about 74% of the total ton miles; 
whereas, trucks handle 9% of total ton 
miles. 

2 Until the middle of 1935, the rail- 
road industry was not able to forge above 
the ‘‘pay point’’, and was not able to 
earry through to net income any substan- 
tial amount of increase in gross revenues. 
Since the middle of 1935, however, the 
situation has definitely changed for the 
better, with slight increases in gross reve- 
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nues resulting in relatively large increases 
in net income. 

3 While labor is the railroads’ great- 
est problem, the industry seems to have 
the labor situation well in hand. 

4 The general legislative trend seems 
to be much more favorable to the rail- 
roads. 

5 There seem to be muh 
likelihood of government ownership in the 
near future. 

6 All the ‘‘watered stock’’ companies 
have gone through bankruptcy, in some 
cases several times, and now there is lit‘le 
or no basis for the charge that railroad 
capitalization is in excess of railway in- 
vestment. 

7 The railroad earnings records ave 
remarkable considering severe drop in 
revenues, 

8 The cost of restoring equipment wi'l 
be met largely through issuance of equin- 
ment trust obligations (capital funds) in- 
stead of being a burden on current ea-n- 
ings. 

9 Pre-depression maintenance was ex- 
cessive. The roads now are learning th2 
hard lessons of economy. Due to increased 
efficiencies, a traffic level comparable to 
1929 would require a normal maintenan-e 
level of only 80% of the 1929 level—the 
savings augmenting earnings. 

10 Modern methods of mass production 
were intensely applied to the railroad in- 
dustry during the depression. Maintenance 
of tracks is now largely a mechanical 
operation, as is maintenance of rolling 
stock. The pick and shovel, the hammer 
and wrench, have been replaced by hgh 
speed tools. As a result, costs have ben 
drastically reduced. 

11 One of the main obstacles in re- 
organization is the new Bankruptcy Act 
itself. It permits stockholders to prac- 
tically force creditors into a partnership 
arrangement for the duration of hard 
times. With the current improvement in 
railroad earnings, however, it seems pos- 
sible that initial steps to reorganize will 
be taken by at least four or five roads 
during this year. 

12 In our opinion, defaulted rail bonds 


are intringically more attractive than 
many large/ classes of securities. Th's is 


because normal buying demand is tem- 
porarily lacking. We believe this condi- 
tion is changing and that several factors 
will cause market values to rise. The most 
important factor will be reorganization. 

13 The 6-hour day, if imposed upon 
the railroads, would raise the labor cost 
as much as 33144% and bankrupt addi- 
tional roads, but we believe this threat 
will not materialize in the near future, 
because there would seem to be less jus- 
tification for labor demands in the railroad 
field than in many others. 

14 Despite the fact that the railroad 
industry pays huge taxes, it seems to have 
the tax situation fairly well in hand, with 
the 1935 tax bill the smallest since the 
present depression began. 

15 When, as, and if surcharges are 
eliminated entirely, there will be, at least 
temporarily, a reduction of income; but 
in the early months of 1937, and for the 
full year 1937, we estimate that traffic 
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does not 


will increase over 1936 double the amount 
necessary to offset the loss of surcharges. 

16 The lack of liquid assets, so un- 
favorably magnified at present, is a tem- 
porary difficulty, and not an important 
factor clouding the long term future. 

17 R.F.C. loans approximate only 3% 
of total railroad funded debt, and seem 
small eompared to past earnings. Such 
relatively small borrowings could easily 
be refunded under more normal conditions, 

18 Only a 3%-4% inerease in gross 
revenues would suffice to entirely offset 
added cost burdens of New Deal social 
legislation. Social security costs are rel- 
atively a negligible factor. 


STATISTICS 


From the article on page 10 of the January, 
1937 issue. 


Banks By Kinds 


1 State banks make up 64.83% of all 
banks in the United States. 

2 National banks make up 33.69% of 
all banks. 

3 Private banks make up 1.47% of all 
banks. 


From the article on page 10 of the January, 
1937 issue. 
Banks By Size Of Town 

1 Towns of less than 500 population 
have 19.44% of all banks. 

2 Towns with populations between 500 
and 1,000 have 16.96% of all banks. 

3 Towns with 1,000 to 5,000 population 
have 32.40%. 

4 Towns with a population between 
5,000 and 10,000 have 9.15% of all the 
banks, 

5 Cities 
8.18%. 

6 Cities with over 25,000 
have 13.9% of all the banks. 

7 State banks predominate in all these 
five classifications. 


with 10,000 to 25,000 have 


population 


From the article on page 10 of the January, 
1937 issue, 


Domination Of State Banks 


1 In towns with less than 500 popula- 
tion, 86% of the banks are state banks. 

2 In towns with 500 to 1,000 popula- 
tion, 72.8% are state banks. 

3 In towns with 1,000 to 5,000, 56.94% 
are state banks. 

4 In cities with 5,000 to 10,000, 49.72% 
are state banks. 

5 In cities of 10,000 to 25,000 popula- 
tion, 49.92% are state banks. 

6 In cities with over 25,000 population, 
62.92% are state banks. 

7 In the country as a whole, 64.83% 
are state banks. 


From the article on page 73 of the February, 
1937 issue. 


Bank Holdings Of Government Bonds 

1 Banks holding no government bonds 
represent 15.42% of all banks. 

2 Banks with less than $10,000 worth 
of government bonds per bank represent 
7.66% of all banks, 


3 Banks holding between $10,000 and 
$25,000 of government bonds represent 
11.22%. 

4 Banks holding $25,000 to $50,000 of 
government bonds represent 12.76%. 

5 Banks with $50,000 to $100,000 of 
government bonds make up 14.21%. 

6 Banks holding $100,000 to $1,000, 
000 of government bonds represent, 32.21%, 

7 Banks holding $1,000,000 to $10, 
000,000 of government bonds represent 
6.63%. 

8 Banks holding over $10,000,000 of 
bonds represent 1.3%. 

9 There are apparently local reasons 
for each bank’s policy as to government 
bonds, for the reports indicate that banks 
decide on this matter without regard to 
what other banks are doing. 

10 There is a strong tendency toward 
buying shorter maturities rather than 
longer. 

11 A much larger proportion of banks 
than in previous years report getting ex- 
pert advice on the buying and selling of 
government bonds, the percentage report- 
ing this service being 53%. 

12 Not all banks without government 
bonds are state banks. Many of them have 
national charters. 

13 There are some banks in every state 
in the Union reporting no government 
bonds. 


From the article on page 188 of the March, 
1937 issue. 


Holdings Of “‘Other Bonds” 


1 Reports indicate that 2.4% of all 
American banks hold no bonds of any 
kind. 

2 Reports show that 7.5% 
‘*other bonds.’’ 

3 Reports show that 9.6% have less 
than $10,000 of ‘‘other bonds.’’ 

4 Reports show that 9.8% hold between 
$10,000 and $25,000 of ‘‘other bonds.’’ 

5 Reports show that 10.6% hold $25, 
000 to $50,000 in ‘‘other bonds.’’ 

6 Reports show that 13.7% hold be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000 of ‘‘ other 
bonds. ’’ 

7 Reports show that 38.1% hold be- 
tween $100,000 and $1,000,000 of ‘‘ other 
bonds.’’ 

8 Reports show that 8.7% hold between 
$1,000,000 and $10,000,000 of ‘‘other 
bonds. ’’ 

9 Reports show that 198 banks, or 
1.2% have over $10,000,000 in ‘‘other 
bonds. ’’ 

10 Many banks holding no bonds or a 
very small amount report that they have 
such a demand for local loans that they 
have little or no money to invest in bonds. 


hold no 


From the article on page 276 of the May, 
19387 issue. 


Loans Out Of Proportion To Bonds 


1 Banks in small towns appear to have 
been more successful in lending money 
than those in larger cities. 

2 The proportion of holdings of bonds 
to loans has greatly increased, from 1925 
when bonds were 52.46% of loans, to Dec. 
30, 1936, when they were 129.31% of loans. 
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3 Less than 2% of all banks have as 
much as $10,000,000 per bank in either 
governments, ‘*other bonds’’, or loans. 

4 Of all banks, 59.72% have loans and 


discounts between $100,000 and $1,000,- | 


000 per bank. 

5 But 59.76% of all banks have $100, 
000 or less of government bonds. 

6 Three banks in towns with less than 
500 population have between $1,000,000 
and $10,000,000 of ‘‘other bonds.’’ 


7 Five banks in towns under 500 popu- | 


lation have loans of over $1,000,000. 

8 Most banks—87.27%—have less than 
$1,000,000 in loans. 

9 The large proportion of 75.29% have 
less than $500,000 in loans per bank. 


10 Only 1.86% have over $10,000,000 | 


in loans per bank, and those are in the 
largest cities. 


PURCHASING 


From the article on page 80 of the February, 
1937 issue. 


A Purchase Form Register 
Gives 100% Control 


1 The numerical register describes each 


| 
form and indicates cross indexing with red 


triangles. 

2 The register of obsolete forms gives 
full descriptive title, form number, tri- 
angular cross index marks, and date de- 
elared obsolete. 

3 The four steps in eliminating the 
form are checked in the obsolete register. 

4 Form numbers consist of prefix let- 
ters (designating the department) and con- 
secutive numerals. 

5 Each form is given a descriptive 
name and the cross indexing is made as 
extensive as possible. 


From the article on page 800 of the May, 
1987 issue. 


How To Select Carbon By Test 


1 Learn the number of copies and the 
weight of the paper on which they are to 
be made. 

2 Select the heaviest weight of carbon 
and the hardest finish that will produce 
satisfactory copies. 

3 Interleave the manifolding setup with 
the selective carbon. 

4 Type a few lines and then look for 
the following results: 

a. Legibility—the sharpness of the 
write. 
b. Color—the transfer of the coating. 

Should you desire a carbon giving a 
sharper write, then select a lighter sheet. 
A harder or a softer finish will change the 
color of the carbon impressions. 


From the article on page 300 of the May, 
1937 issue. 


Weights Of Carbon To Use 
For Different Jobs 
1 Lightweight for 
copies at one writing. 
2 Mediumweight for making 5 to 10 
copies at one writing. 
3 Standardweight for making 1 to 5 
copies at one writing. 
4 Heavyweight or billing carbon for 
(Continued on page 447) 


making over 10 
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CeOnaqauew ne 


Accounting Machines 

Accrual, Accounting and Audit 
Control 

Adding Machines 

Addressing Machines 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Alarms—Bank Vault 

Architects and Builders 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 

Banking Textbapks 

Bookkeeping Machines 

Bronze and Brass Signs 

Burglar Alarms 

Calculating Machines 

Calendars . 

Cancelling Machines 

Central Files 

Changeable Signs 

Check Books 

Check Book Covers 

Check Cancelling Perforators 

Check Certifiers 

Check Dispensers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Check Signérs 

Check Sorting Trays 

Christmas Savings 

Clocks—Advertising 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 

Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 

Coin Trays 

Coin Wrappers 

Coin Wrapping Device 

Counter Cash Protectors 

Coupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 

Currency Boxes 

Currency Envelopes 

Currency Straps 

Daylight Hold-up Equipment 

Deposit, Ticket Files 

Desk Lamps 

Dictating Machines 

Duplicators 

Electric Signs 

Endorsing Stamps 

Forms 

Forms, Continuous 

Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Heating Equipment 

Hold-up Equipment 

Industrial Engineers 

Ink 

Ink in Powdered Form 

Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 

Lamps—Adding, Posting Machine 

Lobby Displays 

Loose-leaf Binders 

Maps 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 

Paper 

Pass Books 

Payroll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Perforating Machines 

Personal Loan Systems 

Photographic Bank Systems 

Posting Machines 

Posture Chairs 

Proof Machines 

Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sandurns 

Savings Banks, home and pocket 

Seals 

Seals, Coin Bags 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telautographs—for Teller-Book- 
keeper Communication 

Thermometers—Giant, Electrical, 
Advertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Travelers Checks 

Vaults 

Vault Alarms 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Window and Lobby Displays 


WHERE 


CAN YOU BUY BEST 


9 


the 


Banker’s Secretary, will 


Mary Manning, 
assist you in purchasing, 
in the most economical 
manner, any of the mer- 


chandise or services listed. 


ASK 
MARY MANNING 


i a i i A i i A i i TR i ET i i Ni i i Ml 


For your convenience, and to save 
time when making inquiry, simply 
check the number assigned the 


various items and use 


QUICKMAIL 


COUPONS 


Nos. 16-17-18 


~-***eeeee eee eee eee 44444 O44 
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New Directors, 
Manufacturers Trust 


At the June meeting of the board of 
directors of Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, the following former di- 
rectors of the Equitable Trust Company 
were elected to the board of Manufactur- 
ers Trust: Edwin M. Allen, president, 
Mathieson Alkali Works; Charles L. Ho- 
gan, president, Lone Star Cement Com- 


pany; Alfred J. Kieckhefer, president, 
National Enameling & Stamping Com- 
pany; George Hayward Niedringhaus, 


president, Granite City Steel Company; 
and Guy W. Vaughan, president, Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation. 


Hecht Leads 
Overseas Delegation 


R. 8S. Hecht, chairman of the board of 
the Hibernia National Bank of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and A.B.A. president 
for 1934-35, was appointed by Tom K. 
Smith, president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, as chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s representation to the Ninth Gen- 
eral Meeting of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, which is being held at 
Berlin, Germany, June 28 to July 3. 


Izant In C. C. Drive 


Robert J. Izant, vice president of the 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, is 
one of two division chairmen in charge 
of this year’s membership and budget 
campaign for the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city. 


Bankers Direct 
Brooklyn Charities 


At the 58th annual meeting of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities two promi- 
nent bankers, James G. Blaine, president 
of Marine Midland Trust Co., and Harvey 
D. Gibson, president of Manufacturers 
Trust Co., were elected to the board of 
directors of the society. 


In welcoming the two new members of 
the board, Darwin R. James, president of 
the East River Savings Bank, and presi- 
dent of the Bureau, said in part: ‘‘Mr. 
Blaine, through his leadership in the 
Citizens Family Welfare Committee, and 
Mr. Gibson, as chairman of the earlier 
“Emergency Unemployment Relief efforts, 
have taken the lead among Manhattan 
philanthropists in recognizing the needs of 
the outlying boroughs. We believe that 
the election of these two men on our board 
will promote a great recognition of the 
approach to the problems of social wel- 
fare.’’ 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Ilsley Heads Art Board 


Charles F. Ilsley, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank 
of Milwaukee, Wis., has been named as 
president of the board of directors of the 
Layton Art Gallery of that city. 





U. of S. C. Honors Stonier 


At the June Commencement exercises 
of the University of Southern California, 
it was announced by President R. B. von 
KleinSmid that the 
Asa V. Call alumni 
achievement trophy has 
been awarded this 
year to Dr. Harold J. 
Stonier, well-known 
edueational director 
of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, 
and a former vice 
president and profes- 
sor at the University. 

Dr. Stonier who was 
selected at the youth- 
ful age of 47 as the alumnus who, during 
the past year, has reflected the greatest 
credit to his alma mater, was graduated 
in 1913, and in 1915 received his mas- 
ter’s degree from the same _ institution. 
In 1928, U. S. C. awarded this youthful 
educator-alumnus the degree of doctor of 
business administration. 





HAROLD J. STONIER 


Bankers On Buffalo Chamber 


Elected for three-year terms beginning 
last month, two prominent Buffalo bank- 
ers have been added to the board of di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city: Walter W. Schneckenburger, 
vier president of the Marine Trust Co. of 
Buffalo, and executive vice president of 
the Marine Midland group of banks; and 
Myron 8S. Short, vice president of the 
Buffalo Savings Bank. 


Promotions At 


U. S. National, Portland 


Paul 8. Dick, president of the United 
States National Bank of Portland, Ore., 
has announced the advancement of J. J. 
Gard, former comptroller, to the position 
of cashier, succeeding W. M. Cook, vice 
president and cashier, who will now devote 
full time to his duties as a senior vice 
president. Other personnel changes an- 
nounced at the time included the promo- 
tion of Milton W. Rice of the trust de- 
partment to the position of comptroller, 
and the election of C. F. Wright, vice 
president and general manager of Ballou 
and Wright, prominent Pacific coast auto- 
motive supply company, to the board of 
directors. 








Denver National 


Elects McClintock 


The election of T. E. MeClintock as 
executive vice president of the Denver 
(Colo.) National Bank, succeeding the 
late James C. Burger, has been announced 
by Robbin H. Davis, president of the 
institution. Mr. McClintock is to assume 
his new position on Sept. 1, and during 
the summer months will gradually divest 
himself of his responsibilities as president 
of the Denver Joint Stock Land Bank, 
and as a director of the First National 
Bank of Denver. He will continue to hold 
the title of president in the Land Bank, 
but active management will be in the 
hands of F. L. Kokrda. 

In announcing the bank’s selection, Mr. 
Davis said, ‘‘We regard Mr. McClintock 
as one of the outstanding bankers in this 
section and are happy indeed to have him 
as an associate.’’ 


St. Louis First National 
Advances Boettler 


The First National Bank of St. Louis, 
Missouri, has recently announced the pro- 
motion of H. F. Boettler from ass‘stant 
vice president to a vice presidency. Mr. 
Boettler is a graduate of Washington 
University, of the same city, and has been 
associated with the First National Bank 
since 1919, recently in charge of the in- 
dustrial service department. He was for- 
merly associated with the St. Louis Union 
Trust Co., and for a number of years has 
been a lecturer on banking, credit, and 
investment subjects in the undergraduate 
college of Washington University. 


Credit Men Choose Cramer 


Sterling B. Cramer, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Fifth-Third Union Trust Co. 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Association of 
Credit Men for the coming year. For 
treasurer, the Association selected John 
G. Gutting, president of the Second Na- 
tional Bank. 


Vanderbilt University 
Elects Houston 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trust of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee, Frank K. Houston, president 
of the Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City, was elected a member to 
serve until 1942. Mr. Houston is a grad- 
uate of Vanderbilt. 


Calendar of Banking Association 
Conventions on Page 448 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, First 1937 Edition. 


Banks not previously reported indieated by a * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Banks 


ye eee er ore 


Reopened Banks 


National 11; State 19; 


...-National 18: State 15; 


State 1; 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation..................... 


Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Absorption, etc 
Through Conversion. 


"Tutel GOGGIN... ow os ck k ccvcinn 


.... National 1; State 23; Private 3 


National 2, State 4; 
National 11; State 21; 
National 6; State 4: 


....National 20; State 52; Private 4 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation . 
Through Merger or Consolidation 


Total Discontined 


National 1; State 6 
National 1; 


CHANGES IN TITLES AND/OR LOCATIONS 


Branches 


ALABAMA 
Sheffield 


Sheffield National Bank 

(Purchased by Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Decatur, April 7, 1937 and business 
merged with Sheffield Branch) 


ARIZONA 
Douglas 


First National Bank.. 

(Absorbed by Vailey National 

Phoenix, March 8, 1937, which 

now operates a branch at Douglas) 
Douglas 

Valley National Bank, Douglas Branch 

of Phoenix 91-28 

(E. W. Graves, 

March 8, 1937) 


ARKANSAS 


Manager. 


Black Oak 

Black Oak Banking Company 
operative bank) 8 
(Capital $1,500. W. L. Walton, 
dent, Charles Craft, Cashier. 
March 27, 1937) 

Marmaduke 

Security Bank & Trust Co., 
Window of Paragould 
(Opened April 1, 1937) 

Ozark 

*Bank of Ozark 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 

Hill, President, W. A. Hudspeth, Cash- 
ier. To open June 15, 1937. Took over 
business of Citizens Banking Ex- 
change, co-operative bank) 

Ozark 

*Citizens Banking Exchange, co-oper- 
ative bank 81-727 
(Business taken over by Bank of 
Ozark, June 15, 1937) 

Perryville 

First State Bank, Teller’s Window of 

a Tk maha (Opened March 15, 1937) 
riley 

Cleburne County Bank, npeaeeiy of 
Heber Springs 
(Howard Johnson, 
February 15, 1937) 


CALIFORNIA 
Balboa 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Balboa Branch. .90-1346 
(Change in listing of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., New- 
port Harbor Branch, Newport Beach) 
Calexico 
First Central National Bank... .90-519 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn. San 
Francisco, April 8, 1937 and consoli- 
dated with Calexico Branch) 
Covina 
Covina Valley Savings Bank... .90-433 
(Taken over April 10, 1937 by Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, and consolidated 
with their Covina Branch) 


(co- 
1-731 


Opened 


Teller’s 


Manager. Opened 


National 4; State 10; 
National 2; State 9; 


Covina 
First National Bank 90- 
(Taken over April 10, 1937 by Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, and consolidated 
with their Covina Branch) 

Downey 
Los Nietos Valley Bank 
(Yaken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, March 20, 1937 and consoli- 
dated with Downey Branch) 

Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Rimpau-Washington 
Branch 90-1005 
(Change in title of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Wash- 
ington Vineyard Branch. Effective Feb- 
ruary 20, 1937) 

Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Wabash- Evergreen 
Branch 16-322 
(J. G. Rihn, Manager. Opened March 1, 
1937) 

Los Angeles 

*California Bank, 8th & Spring ome, 
810 So. Spring S 16-152 
(Change in title and location of Cali- 
fornia Bank, Broadway Office, 758 S. 
Broadway. Effective May 29, 1937) 

Modesto 
The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco, Modesto Branch 


(Opened April 10, 1937) 

Modesto 

Modesto Trust & Savings Bank. .90-293 
(Taken over by The Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco, San 
Francisco, April 10, 1937 which bank 
now onerates a branch at Modesto) 

San Bernardino 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Highland Arrowhead 
Branch 90-129 
(A. H. Brouse, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened May 17, 1937) 

San Francisco 
American Trust Company, Clay & 
Front Office 11-156 
(Consolidated with Head Office March 
1, 1937) 

San Francisco 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Ninth & Market et wT 
(Ruel Raker, Manager. Opened Febru- 
ary 15, 1937) 

San Francisco 

*Bank of Canton, 555 peepee B+ 


(Capital $500,000, Surplus $125,000. 
K. L. Kwong, President, G. B. Lau, 
Accountant. Opened May 15, 1937) 
Santa Cruz 
*County First Savings Bank of Santa 
Cruz 90-162 
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Total 14 
Total 11 


(Capital $156,250, Surplus, Profits and 
Reserves $284,925. Bruce L. Sharpe, 
President, Geo. S. Tait, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent and Cashier. Change in title of 
Santa Cruz Bank of Savings &- Loan. 
Effective May 7, 1937) 
Santa Cruz 
*Santa Cruz Bank of Savings & ioe 
(Changed title to County First Sav- 
ings Bank of Santa Cruz, May 7, 1937) 
Temple City 
Temple City National Bank... .90-1143 
(Change in title of Temple National 
Bank. Effective February 12, 1937) 
Temple City 
Temple National Bank - 
(Changed title to Temple City National. 
Rank, February 12, 1937) 
Tujunga 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Tujunga Branch.90-1392 
ee Geyer, Manager. Opened May 3, 
Vernon 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Vernon Branch 90-1390 
(Alton E. Allen, Manager. Opened May 
15, 1937) 


COLORADO 

Del Norte 

Rio Grande County Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surpius and 
$3,500. Louie Eickenrodt. 
H. H. Torbitt, Cashier. 
5. 1937) 

Eaton 

*The Eaton Bank 2 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. O. W. Hampton, President, 
F. A. Tyson, Cashier. Opened June 1, 
1937) 

Golden 

*The First National Bank in Golden 


82-462 
(Capital $50,000. John Q. Adams. Pres- 
ident, Paul V. Pattridge, Cashier. 
Primary organization. Charter issued 
a 27, 1937) 
Ry 
Bank of Rye 
(Entered voluntary liquidation jo te 
17, 1937. Hope to complete liquidation 
May 1, 1937) 


Profits 
President, 
Opened April 


CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield 

*Bridgeport-City Trust Company, Fair- 
field Branch 51-310 
(E. Ellis Dillisten, Manager. Opened 
June 1, 1937) 

Fairfield 

*Fairfield Trust Company - 
(Merged with Bridgeport-City Trust 
Company, Bridgeport, June 1, 1937 and 
operated as Fairfield Branch) 
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FLORIDA 


Fort Lauderdale 

The Barnett National Bank of Fort 
Lauderdale 63-531 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Projiits 
$25,000. D. M. Barnett, President, W. 
T. Coates, Cashier. Opened March 17, 
1937) 

Miami 

*Miami Industrial Bank......... 63-436 
(Capital $150,000, Surplus $30,000. John 
M. Ogden, President, A. H. Patten, 
Vice President and Treasurer. Opened 


May 26, 1937. Reorganization of Mor- 
ris Plan Company of Miami which 
closed in 1936) 

Starke 
Florida Bank at Starke........ 63-532 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $12,500. Roger 
L. Main, President, W. B. Sewell, 
Cashier. Opened March 1, 1937) 

West Palm Beach 
Central Farmers Trust Company.63-443 
(Banking business consolidated with 
West Palm Beach Atlantic National 
Bank, February 6, 1937. Will operate 
trust business until trust department 
of West Palm Beach Atlantic National 
Bank is established) 

West Palm Beach 
Florida Bank & Trust Company at 
West Palm Beach ...ccccccores 63-533 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50,000. Geo. 
J. Avent, President, D. F. Goodell, 

Cashier. Opened March 15, 1937) 


GEORGIA 


Americus 
Citizens Bank of Americus...... 64-104 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. Lee 
Hudson, President, J. J. Shepard, Cash- 
ier. Opened March, 1937) 

Blakely 

‘First National Bank............ 64-293 
(Converted to First State’ Bank May 
15, 1937) 

Blakely 

*First State Bank.......cccccses 64-293 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$47,000. W. B. Haley, President, H. A. 
Walton, Cashier. Opened May 16, 1937. 
Conversion of First National Bank) 

Fort Gaines 
Fort Gaines Banking Co.......64-1155 
(Incorporated as a state bank on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1937 under same title as the 
former private bank. Capital $25,000. 
W. B. Haley, President, W. G. Grimsley, 
Cashier) 


HAWAII 
Hana (Maui) 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
HIOMOIMIM, TAAMG TTGROR. 2.0. .cccccccce 
(Discontinued March 31, 1937) 


ILLINOIS 

Berwyn 

*The Berwyn National Bank....70-2150 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20, 000. Paul 
R. Skala, President, Milan Bunat, 
Cashier. Charter issued May 8, 1937. 
To open in July) 

Chicago 
Merchandise Bank & Trust Company 


(Converted to “Merchandise National 
Gitean of Chicago, May 7, 1937) 
cago 


Merchandise National Bank be Chicago 


seks Snide Gh ob ih fa'e ts dae aoe sa Sh hide -85 
(Capitai $500,000. SE * Redhefter, 
President, H. J. Reichwein, Cashier. 
Opened May 7, 1987. Conversion of 


Merchandise Bank & Trust Company) 
Eureka 


Farmers State Bank...........70-715 
(Changed title to State Bank of 
Eureka, February 17, 1937) 


Eureka 
State Bank of Eureka..........70-715 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24.000. Richard Dickinson, President, 
Byron L. Colburn, Cashier. Change in 
title of Farmers State Bank, effective 
February 17, 1937) 


Grayville 
*The Farmers National Bank of Gray- 
DT .nsieieebheaeeeeaonan sae ae 70-655 


(Deposits and good assets taken over 
by The Peoples National Bank of 
Grayville, May 27, 1937) 

Grayville 

*The Peoples National Bank of br 


PS Sr re 70-655 
(Capital: Common $10, 000, Preferred 
$40,000, Surplus $10, 60 Cc. Earl 


Hughes, President, L. A. ieseae, Cash- 
ier. Took over the deposits and good 
assets of The Farmers National Bank 
of Grayville. Opened May 27, 1937) 


Herrin 
The Bank of Herrin............70-331 
$50,000, Surplus and Profits 


(Capital 
$8,000. Fred G. Harrison, President, H. 


A. Whittenberg, Cashier. To open about 
May 1, 1937) 


Rio 
~ ee Peer rer ry tr 70-1548 
(Placed in receivership April 20, 1937) 
INDIANA 
Hammond 
Catemet State BAB. .<csccccccs 71-88 


(Converted to The Calumet National 
Bank of Hammond, May 1, 1937) 

Hammond 

The Calumet National Bank of Ham- 
SERRE eines ee er rT 71-88 
(Capital $200,000, Capital Debentures 
$50,000, Surplus and Profits $80,931. 
Jos. E. Meyer, President, Edward 
Meyer, Cashier. Opened May 1, 1937. 
Conversion of Calumet State Bank) 

Marion 

*Marion National Bank, South Marion 
SOE. nao ans. sd hake a ahead dake men Canes 
(Opened May 3, 1937. Charles M. Gep- 
hart, Manager) 


Marion 
*South Marion State Bank...... 71-112 
(Went into voluntary liquidation on 


account of expiration of charter, May 
1, 1937. Business consolidated with 
Marion National Bank of Marion and 
operated as their South Marion 
Branch) 
Topeka 

eee ag State Bank, Branch att La 
Grang -1296 
loyd Perkins, Manager. EER May 


Warsaw 

*First National Bank of Warsaw 
5 ye tid bss eccalals e é ci tae ce akcma ki cathe id 71-1298 
(Capital $50,000. W. Bert Siders, Presi- 
dent, A. I. Nelson, Cashier. Primary 
organization. Charter issued May 14, 
1937) 

IOWA 
Alvord 


ee State Bank, Office of Rock 
a 
(Discontinued April 26, 1937) 
Amber 
Amber Savings Bank........... 72-1868 
(Closed Apri! 1, 1937. In receivership) 
Doon 
Rock Rapids State Bank, Office of Rock 
hss bet eken ad beta oe Se eeen en < 
(Discontinued April 26, 1937) 
Dow City 
wee State Bank, Dow City Office of 


(Orval Spahn. Temporary * Manager. 
Opened April 6, 1937) 

Lawler 

*State Bank of Lawler, Iowa...72-2180 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$9,000. Dale Elwood, President, C. H. 
McClurkin, Cashier. Opened June 8, 
1937) 

Moravia 
Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, Moravia 
Office of Centerville .......... 
{one Dilly, Manager. Opened Aprii ‘24, 

Morley 

*Citizens Savings Bank, Office of Ana- 
errr eee ere ee 
(Certificate cancelled June 3, 1937 


Murray 

*Clarke County State Bank, Office of 
CN cckeccnasnssun 
(Miss Doris Meekes, Manager. 
May 14, 1937) 

New Hampton 

*Security State Bank........... 72-2179 
(Capital $35,000, Surplus and Profits 


“Opened 


$10,000. J. P. Rigler, President, R. E. 
Gryte, Cashier. To open June 10, 
1937) 

Oskaloosa 


Iowa Trust & Savings Bank....72-128 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. G. S. Krouth, President, H. D. 
Rowe, Cashier. Opened April 6, 1937) 
Palmer 
Palmer State Bank............72-2178 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,600. H. R. Pulley, President, V. H. 
Reid, Cashier. To open May 16, 1937) 
Red Oak 
Red Oak Trust & Savings Bank.72-202 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 20, 1937) 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City 
Security National Bank..........83-98 
(In voluntary liquidation. Assets sold 
to and liabilities assumed ay Home 
National Bank, April 10, 1937 

Dover 
Dover State Bawk...scecsseces . 83-809 
(Liquidating through Guaranty State 
Bank, Topeka, February 20, 1937, 
which bank assumed deposit liability 
and purchased certain assets) 
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Holton 
The Kansas State Bank........ 83-2 
(Taken over by The Kansas State Bant 
in Holton, April 27, 1937) 
Holton 
The Kansas State Bank 
(Capital: Common $25,000, 
$25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. 
President, Harry Bradley, Cashier 
Took over business of The Kansa 
State Bank, April 27, 1397) 






KENTUCKY 

Columbus 
DRE OF COMMBEB . 6 occ cccecseés 73-32) 
(Assets taken over by Clinton Bank 
Clinton, March 16, 1937) 

Hartford 
*Hartford Deposit Bank 
(Closed May 1, 1937. 
17, 1937) 

Stamping Ground 
Farmers Bank and Capital Trust Com. 
pany, Agency of Frankfort........., 
(Change in title of Farmers Bank 4 
Trust Company. Agency of Frankfort 
Effective February 22, 1937) 

Wheatley 
*Farmers Deposit Bank.......... 73-635 
(Closed and taken over by Depart. 
ment of Banking May 29, 1937) 


er 73-764 
Reopened May 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 
*Fidelity Bank & Trust Company. 84-1; 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus $40,000. W 
Leroy Ward, President, W. E. Robin. 
son, Cashier. Opened June 1, 1937) 
MARYLAND 
Highlandtown, Md. (Sta. Baltimore) 
Union Trust Company of Maryland 
EPRICE OL TBICTMIOEO, « coceccecccccces 
(Opened April 1, 1937) 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

National Bank of Detroit, Branch at 
Grand River & Fenkell Avenues. 
(Ray G. Fritz, Manager. Opened April 
26, 1937) 

Greenland 

*Commercial Bank of L’Anse, Branch 
as errr ee rere 
(Discontinued May 1, 1937) 

Lawton 

Juan McKeyes & Co., Bankers (Private) 


OW6 00d hb600049:0.60505600 0406604 74-706 
(Closed April 22, 1937) 

Walkerville 

*Security Bank, Private......... 74-876 


(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 

sumed May 24, 1937 by State Savings 

Bank, Scottville which bank now op- 

erates a branch at Walkerville) 
Walkerville 


*State Savings Bank of Scottville, 
Walkerville Branch............. 74-876 
(Dan S. Cole, Manager. Opened May 
25, 1937) 
MINNESOTA 
Minneota 
*Farmers & Merchants National Bank 


75-398 
(Converted to Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank of Minneota, which opened 
June 1, 1937) 

Minneota 
*Farmers & Merchants State Bank of 
PEO. cn ac.dceeebaweeee kunae e's 75-398 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$34,000. H. J. Tillemans, President, 
A. E. De Sutter, Cashier. Opened June 
1, 1937. Conversion of Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank) 

Ogilvie E 
First State Bank.............25: 75-1582 
(Voted to go into voluntary liquida- 
tion on January 6, 1937. Liquidation 
completed February 18, 1937. Commis- 
sioner of Banks Final Certificate issued 
March 31, 1937) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mize 


*Smith County Bank, renee Office of 
Taylorsville .... 


(Harold Ford, in charge. ** Opened 
April 17, 1937) 
MISSOURI 
Bucklin 
Citisems Bam ....cccccecscccese 80-581 


(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
May 1, 1937) 

Carrollton 

*Carroll Exchange Bank........ 80-235 
(Taken over by parses County Trust 
Company, May 29, 1937) 

Eureka 


Bank of Bureka..........+++.--80-972 
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ry 1937 


(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
April 23, 1937) 
enle 
"Peoples Bank 
(Closed by order of its 
Directors March 19, 1937) 
Kansas City 
East Side Bank of Commerce. 
(Absorbed by Commerce 
March 15, 1937) 
Oak Hill 
*Bank of Oak Hill - 
(Taken over by Peoples Bank, Cuba, 
May 26, 1937) 
Olean 
Miller County Exchange Bank. .80-1147 
(Deposit liabilities taken over by Bank 
of Eldon, Eldon, April 23, 1937) 


- -80-1502 
Board of 


.-18-77 
Trust Com- 


MONTANA 
Baker 
The Bank of Baker ie 
(Merger of First National Bank, 
with The Bank of Baker. 
$30,000, Surplus and Profits $20,000. 
David Bickle, President, Rex Flint, 
Cashier. Reported April 12, 1937) 
Ismay 
First National Bank . -93- 
(Merged with The Bank of Baker, 
Baker. Reported April 12, 1937) 


Ismay 
Capital 


NEBRASKA 

Gothenburg 

Farmers State Bank 2 
(Merged with First State Bank under 
latter title, April 1, 1937) 
Gothenbure 

First State Bank........ 

(Merger of Farmers State Bank 
First State Bank. Effective 
1937) 
McCook 

First Trust Company 76-1306 
(Changed title to First Title & Loan 
Company and discontinued trust and 
ane business. Reported May 10, 
1937) 
Trenton 

*Citizens State Bank 

(Liquidated through the State Bank 
of Trenton, May 29, 1937) 


with 
April 1, 


NEVADA 
Crystal Bay (Brockway, Caiif. P. O.) 
First National Bank in Reno, Lake 
Tahoe Branch of Reno 94-63 
(W. E. Taber, Manager. To open May 
| 1937) 


*The Ruth Bank 

(Merged into the Ely National Bank. 
Ely, April 21, 1937) 

Yerington 

First National Bank in Reno, Yering- 
ton Branch of Reno 94-47 
(J. B. Koehler, Manager. Opened May 
1, 1937) 

Yerington 

Mason Valley Bank 

(Taken over by First National Bank in 
Reno, Reno, effective May 1, 1937 which 
bank now operates a branch in Yer- 
ington) 


R 


NEW JERSEY 

Jersey City 

First National Bank 
Hudson City Branch 
(Consolidated with 
Bank of Jersey City, 
Branch, April 17, 1937) 
Rockaway 

First National Bank, Rockaway Branch 
of Morristown 55-436 
(Fred G. Engleman, Assistant Cashier 
Ree Manager. Opened April 1, 
Rockaway 

First National 


of Jersey City, 


First National 
Bergen Square 


Bank 
(Acquired by First 


in Rockaway 
55-436 
National Bank, 
Morristown April 1, 1937 which bank 
operates a branch at Rockaway) 
Woodbridge 
Woodbridge National Bank 


55-513 
(Charter issued April 7. 1937. Capital 
$100,000. Frank Van Syckle. President, 
Harold Van Syckle, Cashier) 


NEW YORK 
Brockport 
Brockport National Bank 
(Taken over by Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
& Trust Company, Rochester, March 1, 
1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Brockport) 
Brockport 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Brockport Office of Rochester 
ag ig J. Smith, Manager. Opened 
March 1, 1937) 
Payettevilie 
Fayetteville Commercial Bank. .60-996 


(In process of 
March 9. 1937) 

Hempstead 
*Second National Bank 
(Changed title to The Second National 
3ank and Trust Company of Hemp- 
stead, May 1, 1937) 

Hempstead 

*The Second National Bank and Trust 
Company of Hempstead 50-996 
(Change in title of Second National 
Bank. Effective May 1, 1937) 

New York 

Bank of Montreal Trust Company 
(Capital $1,000,000, Surplus and Profits 
$555,104. A. J. Haskell, President, 
K. H. Burns, Cashier. Change in title 
of Anglo-South American Trust Com- 


pany which discontinued January 18, 
1937) 


New York 

*Enrico Viggiani, 
(Deceased and 
January 2, 1937) 

New York 
*Equitable Trust Company, 25 Broad 
(Taken over by Manufacturers Trust 
Tne June 7, 1937) 

New York 

J. Henry Shroder ‘Trust Company. 1-782 
(Changed title to ‘Schroder Trust Com- 
pany, February 15, 1937) 


New York 
Safety Bank & 


liquidation. Reported 


Private Banker 1-701 
business liquidated 


National Trust Com- 


pany of New York, 1400 Broadway 


(Wm. Terry, Temporary 
Opened May 10, 1937) 

New York 
Schroder Trust Companv 
(Change in title of J. Henry Schroder 


thane Company. Effective February 15, 
1937) 


New York 

Jamaica, Borough of Queens 

*Jamaica Savings Bank, 169th St. Of- 
fice, 169-03 Jamaica Avenue 
(Will move to Queens Village as 
Queens Village Office, June 19, 1937) 

New York 

Queens Village, Borough of Queens 
*Jamaica Savings Bank, Queens ee 
Office of Jamaica we 
(Change in title and location | “of 
Jamaica Savings Bank, 169th St. Of- 
fice. Effective June 19, 1937. Theodore 
R. Temple, Manager) 

Ogdensburg 

*Nathan Frank’s Sons, Private Bophers 


(Voluntarily discontinued December 
31, 1936) 


Manager. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Apex 

*Durham Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham 66-909 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 

Apex 

*Durham Loan & Trust 
3ranch of Durham 66-909 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 

Cooleemee 

*Durham Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham 66-335 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 

Cooleemee 

*Durham Loan & ‘Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham 66--335 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 

Creedmoor 

*Durham Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham 66-873 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 

Creedmoor 

*Durham Loan & Trust 
Branch of Durham 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 

Durham 

*Durham Bank & Trust Company 66-46 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, May 18, 1937) 

Durham 

*Durham Loan & Trust Company 66-46 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, May 18, 1937) 

Hillsboro 

*Durham Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham - 66-373 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 


Company, 


Company, 
66-873 
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Hillsboro 

*Durham Loan & Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham - 66-373 
(Changed title to Durham ‘Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 

Mebane 

*Durham Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham 3++-66-901 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 

Mebane 

*Durham Loan & Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham 66-901 
* (Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 

Wake Forest 

*Durham Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham 66-879 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 

Wake Forest 

*Durham Loan & Trust 
Branch of Durham - 66-879 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 


Company, 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cando 
First National Bank 
(Converted to The First State Bank of 
Cando, March 1, 1937) 

Cando 
The First State Bank of Cando. .77-88 
(Capital $25.000. Surplus and Profits 
$25.000. Arthur G. Bjerken, President, 
H. R. Rendahl, Cashier. Opened March 


1, 1937. Conversion of First National 
Bank) 


Cavalier 
Merchants and Farmers Bank. .77-164 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$32,000. C. W. Clow, President, R. W. 
Blaine, Cashier. Opened March 20, 
1937. Conversion of Merchants Na- 
tional Bank) 

Cavalier 
Merchants National Bank 
(Converted to Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, March 20, 1937) 

Churchs Ferry 
First National Bank.... 
(Liquidated March 25, 1937. Deposit 
liability taken over by First National 
Bank, Devils Lake) 

Dahlen 
First State Bank...............77-758 
(Discontinued business and went into 
voluntary liquidation April 23, 1937) 


Fordville 

*Farmers & Merchants State aon 
(Deposit liability assumed by Forest 
River State Bank, Forest River, May 
1, 1937 and went into voluntary liqui- 
dation) 

Forest River 

*Forest River State Bank 
(Changed title and location to Walsh 
County State Bank, Grafton, May 3, 
1937) 

Grafton 
*Walsh County State Bank 77-583 
(Capital $25,000, Capital Notes $19,000, 
Surplus and Profits 36.009. W. J. 
Johnston, President, A. E. Halverson, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of Forest River State Bank, Forest 
River, May 3, 1937) 

Horace 
Burrell State Bank 77-1083 
(Moved and changed title to Bank of 
Southwest Fargo, Southwest Fargo, 
(West Fargo P. O., April 7, 1937) 

Noonan 
First International Bank - 
(Closed by its Board of Directors, 
April 3, 1937) 

Park River 
First National Bank.. - 
(Converted to First State Bank of Park 
River, March 8, 1937) 

Park River 
First State Bank of Park River.77-113 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,,000. C. W. Clow, President, K. D. 
inne Cashier. Opened March 8, 

Southwest Fargo (West Fargo P. O.) 
Bank of Southwest Fargo 77-1083 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000, Delia Burrell, President, S. F. 
Murphy, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of Burrell State Bank, Horace, 
effective April 7, 1937) 


OHIO 
Chardon 
Central National Bank - 
(Taken over by Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, Cleveland, March 1, 1937 
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which bank now operates a branch in 
Chardon) 

Chardon 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
Chardon Branch Office.......... 56-686 
E. L. Maurer, Assistant Vice President 
in charge. Opened March 1, 1937) 


; OKLAHOMA 
Wetumka 
American National Bank in Wetumka 


Lc SGRetehand ance cheeehenk ane 86-357 
(Moved and changed title to First 


National Bank in Wewoka, Wewoka, 
April 14, 1937) 
Wewoka 


First National Bank in Wewoka. 86-357 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$11,200. A. B. S. Bontty, President, E. 
R. Haunschild, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of American National 
Bank in Wetumka, Wetumka, effective 
April 14, 1937) 


OREGON 
Moro 


The First National Bank of Portland, 
Sherman County Branch 96-344 


(L. L. Hennigan, Manager. To open 
May 15, 1937) 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Boyertown 
National Bank & Trust Company. 60-878 
(Changed title to National Bank of 
Boyertown, February 15, 1937) 
Boyertown 
National Bank of Boyertown...60-878 
(Change in title of National Bank & 
Trust Company. Effective February 15, 


1937. Capital $250,000, Surplus and 
Profits $566.000. Harvey G. Grofe, 
President, Samuel C. Houck, Cashier) 
Nanticoke 
Peoples Bank of Nanticoke..... 60-291 
(Capital: Common $60,000; Preferred 
$40.000, Change in title of Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company. Approved 
March 17, 1937) 
Nanticoke 
Peoples Savings & Trust Co...... 60-291 
(Changed title to t’eoples Bank of 
Nanticoke. Approved March 17, 1937) 
Sipesville 
First National Bank........... 60-1563 
(Merged with First National Bank, 


Somerset, March 29, 1937) 
Somerset 
First National Bank..... eee ac 60-867 
(Merger of First National Bank, 
Sipesville, with First National Bank, 
Somerset. Effective March 29, 1937. 
Canital $199,900, Surplus and Profits 
$135.990. John T Seull, President, Ruth 
L. Glessner, Cashier) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greer 
Planters Savings Bank......... 67-197 


(Placed in liquidation March 15, 1937) 
Myrtle Reach 


Mvrtle Beach Denository....... 67-723 
(Canital $2.499. Surplus $2.590. Carl - 
Pridgen, ° President, Robert E. 


Brown, Cashier. To open April 1, 1937) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Akaska 
Akaska State Bank............. 78-493 
(Closed February 19, 1937) 

Corsica 
Farmers State Bank............ 78-403 
(Closed February 18, 1937) 

Lehanon 
Citizens State Bank............ 78-352 
(Mased February 20, 1937) 

St. Onge 

*St. Onee State Bank............ 78-611 


(Suspended April 29, 1937) 
Whitewood 
*Whitewood Banking Company. .78-645 
(Closed April 29, 1937) 


TENNESSEE 

Robbins 
Robbins Bank & Trust Company. 87-456 
(Merged with First National Bank, 
Oneida, April 14, 1937) 

Smyrna 
Smyrna Bank & Trust Company. 87-599 
or Rd First National Bank, March 29, 
( 7 


TEXAS 
Arlington 
Pivret Btate Bank... sccccsccces 88-1708 
(In hands of Ranking Commissioner 
for liquidation. Effective April 12, 1937) 
Corpus Christi 
Texas State Bank & Trust Company 


ii Aauliat To ws eh th kth i a te 88-127 
(Closed for liquidation April 9, 1937) 


De Kalb 
National Bank at De Kalb 


First 
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(In liquidation. Succeeded by State 

Bank of De Kalb, February 20, 1937) 
De Kalb 

State Bank of De Kalb. 

(Capital $25,000, 

$7,940. E. E. 


Te TeTT | kk. 

Surplus and Profits 

Bearden, President, H. E. 
Medford, Cashier. Opened February 
20, 1937. Succeeded First National 
Bank at De Kalb) 

Greenville 

The Citizens National Bank of Grows 
OO. dnb deca usu ene been has Oke 
eg oi gee, 000, Surplus and Profits 
$66,0 Cc. Thompson, President, 
B. Rt "hae. Cashier. Conversion of 
Citizens State Bank, March 27, 1937) 

Greenville 

Citizens State Bank......... --- 88-122 
(Converted to The Citizena National 
Bank of Greenville, March 27, 1937) 

Laredo 
Union National Bank of Laredo. .88-32 
(Canital: Common $190,000, Preferred 
$25,000, Surplus $75.990. Ed. S. Rus- 
sell, President. P. H. Stanford, Cashier. 
Opened March 4, 1937. Conversion of 
Union State Bank & Trust Company) 

Laredo 

Union State Bank & Trust Company 
(Converted to Union National Bank of 
T.aredo, March 4, 1937) 

Mission 

*First National Bank of Mission 88-1393 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 
$25,000. Lloyd M. Bentsen, President, 
W. O. Brown, Cashier. New charter 
issued May 14, 1937. Succession of 
The First National Bank of Mission) 

Mission 

*The First National Bank of Mission 

88-1393 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
Mission, May 14, 1937) 

Nixon 


Nixon National Bank.......... . 88-1691 
(In voluntary liquidation. D--posits 


assumed and certain assets acquired by 
Nixon State Bank, March 1, 1937) 


VIRGINIA 


Cape Charles 

*Farmers and Merchants Trust Pigg 
(Business acquired by Northampton 
County Trust Bank Mav 22, 1937 
which opened May 21, 1937) 

Cape Charles 
*Northampton County Trust onus 

(Opened May 21. 1937. Capital $60,900, 

Surplus and Profits $16,575. J. R. Par- 

sons, President, C. B. King, Cashier. 

Acquired business of Farmers & Mer- 

chants Trust Bank, May 22, 1937) 


WASHINGTON 


Colfax 

*First Savings & Trust Bank..... 98-81 
(Purchased by Seattle-First National 
3ank and operated as a branch. Ef- 
fective June 3, 1937) 

Colfax 

*Spokane & Eastern Branch Seattle- 


First National Bank, Branch of 
i Eee TT Terre Tr rrr 98-81 
(J. H. Ottmar, Manager. Opened June 
4, 1937. Succeeded First Savings & 


Trust Bank which was purchased by 


the Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle, June 3, 1937) 

Ellensburg 

PT Dvr ca cedehteeeeanan 98-64 


(Transferred assets and 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle which bank established a 
branch at Ellensburg. Effective June 
1, 1937) 

Ellensburg 

*The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Ellensburg Branch of Seattle. 
(Opened June 1, 1937) 

Hoquiam 

(Te OC Dene ow ncdsaes cewun 98-41 
(Acquired by Peoples Bank & Trust 
Company, Seattle, Washington, which 
was given permission to operate a 


liabilities to 


branch at Hoquiam on June 1, 1937) 
Hoquiam 
*Peoples Bank & Trust Company. 


Hoquiam Branch of Seattle...... 98-41 
(C. S. Moody. Manager, E. E. Colkett, 


Asst. Manager. Opened June 1, 1937) 
Rosalia 
SR OT TROORNIRs osc cesccdicadans 98-177 


(Business taken over by Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company, Spokane, 
May 10, 1937 which bank now operates 
a branch at Rosalia) 

Rosalia 

Old National Bank & Union Trust 

Company, Rosalia Branch of Spokane 


(Opened May 10, 1937) 
Seattle 


*Seattle Trust & Savings Bank, Tower 


RE 625.460. deearapnsatewree aes 19-99 
(Opened May 10, 1937) 

Seattle 

*Tower Savings Bank. .....0cssses 19-99 


(Purchased by Seattle Trust & Say. 
ings Bank, May 8, 1937 and operated 
as Tower Branch) 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Adrian 

a a ee 69-393 
(Moved and changed title to Adrian 
Buckhannon Bank, Buckhannon, Apri! 
26, 1937) 

Buckhannon 

*Adrian Buckhannon Bank...... 69-393 
(Capital $25,000, Capital Notes $80,000, 
Surplus and Profits $8,000. A. M. Gould, 
President, Hill Stump, Cashier. Change 


in title and location of Bank of 
Adrian, Adrian. Effective April 26, 
1937) 

Buckhannon 

*Buckhannon Bank............-. 69-138 


(Discontinued April 24, 1937. Current 
accounts turned over to Adrian Buck- 
hannon Bank and remaining assets 
trusteed and will be paid to deposi- 
tors in future dividends) 

Franklin 
Pendleton County Bank......... 69-425 
(Change in title and location of Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank, Marlinton. 
Capital $25,000, Capital Notes $7,000, 
Surplus $7,000. S. H. Sharp, President, 
F. M. Sydnor, Cashier. Effective March 
29. 1937) 

Marlinton 
Farmers & Merchants Bank.....69-425 
(Moved and changed title to Pendle- 
— Bank, Franklin, March 23, 
1g 


WISCONSIN 
Big Bend 
*Citizens Bank of Mukwonago, Receiv- 
ing and Disbursing Station of Citizens 
Pank of Mukwonago, Mukwonago, 
Wisconsin. F. T. MeKenna, Manager. 
To open June 26, 1937) 


New Banks Reported In Process 


Of Organization 
tIndicates Press Report 
CALIFORNIA 
Oakland 


*Bank of Commerce 


(Permission granted May 21, 


ILLINOIS 


1937) 


Berwyn 

+First National Bank of Berwyn 
(Capital $100,000. S. G. Hodgson, Presi- 
dent) 

Joliet 

tillinois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany 
(Louis Lagger, 

McLeansboro 
*First State Bank of McLeansboro 
(Permit issued April 20, 1937. Capital 
$50,000, Surplus $5,000) 


correspondent) 


INDIANA 
Glen Park 
tGary State Bank, Branch of Gary 


IOWA 
Rock Rapids 
tThe Citizens State Bank 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. J. H. 
Harrison, correspondent) 
tossie 
*Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, Of- 
fice of Spencer 
(Certificate issued May 17, 1937) 


KENTUCKY 
Monticello 


+The Wayne State Bank : 
(Capital $30,000. R. H. Breeding, Presi- 
dent, O. T. Trent, Cashier) 


LOUISIANA 
Lafayette 
*+Guaranty Bank & Trust Company 
(Capital $125,000. L. P. De Blane, 


correspondent) 


MICHIGAN 
Ida 
+Farmers & Merchants Bank of Ida 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. J. 
Scheid, correspondent) 
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MINNESOTA 
Redwood Falls 
¢State Bank of Redwood Falls 
(Frank Kircher and George Kircher, 
Olivia, correspondents) 


NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
tFirst National Bank 


in Reno, 
of Reno 


Branch 


OHIO 
Bexley 
*+Ohio National Bank of 
Branch of Columbus 
(To open about July 1, 1937) 


Columbus, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Georgetown 
tAnderson Brothers, Bankers 
(Capital $50,000. B. B. Anderson, E. L. 
Anderson and H. H. Anderson, corres- 
pondents) 


TEXAS 


Morton 
tFirst State Bank 


VIRGINIA 
Danville 
tSecurity Savings Bank 
(Dr. C. W. Pritchett, President, R. R. 
Murray, Vice President and Cashier) 


WISCONSIN 


Marshfield 
iCentral 
(A. G. 


State Bank 
Felker, correspondent) 


F DIC Changes 


Since First 1937 Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory 


ALABAMA 


Sheffield—The Sheffield National Bank 


Delete 


ARIZONA 


Douglas—The First National 


Bank of 
Douglas 


Delete 


CALIFORNIA 


Calexico—The First Central 


National 
Bank 


Delete 
Bank 
Delete 
Bank of 


Downey—The Los Nietos Valley Bank 
Delete 


Covina—The First National 


Modesto—Modesto Trust & Savings Bank 


Delete 
Santa Cruz—County First Savings Bank 
of Santa Cruz Add 
Santa Cruz—Santa Cruz Bank of Sav- 
ings and Loan. 


Temple City—The “Tempie City National 
Bank Add 


Temple City—The Temple National Bank 
Delete 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


COLORADO 
Westcliffe—The Westcliffe State Bank 
Delete 


FLORIDA 


Fort Lauderdale—The Barnett National 
Bank of Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers—The Morris Plan — of 
Fort Myers . Add 
Starke—Florida Bank at Starke....Add 
West Palm Beach—Central Farmers 
Trust C Delete 

oof Palm Beach—Florida Bank & Trust 


GEORGIA 
Americus—Citizens Bank of amertons 


(Erroneously reported discontinued as 
a member) 


Fort Gaines—Fort Gaines ae 
Thomasville—Bank of Thomas eee 


ILLINOIS 


Berwyn—The Berwyn National 


Bank 
Add 
Chicago—Merchandise Bank & Trust Co. 
Delete 
Chicago—Merchandise National Bank of 
Chicago Add 
Eureka—Farmers State Bank. 
Eureka—State Bank of Eureka. 
Herrin—The Bank of Herrin 
Rio—Rio State Bank 


INDIANA 
Hammond—The Calumet National Bank 
of Hammond 
Hammond—Calumet State Bank... 
Marion—South Marion State 


Oaklandon—Oaklandon State Kank 


Oaklandon—The Oaklandon State wr 
er 

Ww arsaw—First ‘National Bank of War- 

Add 


Oskaloosa—Iowa Trust & nee Boat 


Oak—Red Oak Trust 


“& Savings 
Bank 


Delete 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—Security National Bank 
Delete 


Dover—Dover State Bank ..-Delete 
Garden Plain—The State Bank of Gar- 

den Plain Add 
Holton—The Kansas State oeouyl = a 


KENTUCKY 


Columbus—Bank of Columbus....Delete 
Cumberland—The Guaranty a 


MICHIGAN 


Cheboygan—Cheboygan State Savings 
Add 
MISSISSIPPI 

Merigold—Merigold Bank 


MISSOURI 
Bucklin—The Citizens Bank 
Eureka—Bank of Eureka 
Kansas City—East Side Bank of Com- 
merce Delete 
Olean—Miller County Exchange “Bank. 
eeee . Delete 


MONTANA 


Ismay—The First National 


Bank of 
Delete 


NEBRASKA 


Gothenburg—The Farmers State Bank 
Delete 


NEVADA 
Battle Mountain—Battle Mountain State 
sank Add 


NEW JERSEY 
North Bergen—North Bergen 
Company 
Rockaway—First 
Rockaway 
Woodbridge—Woodbridge National wre 


Trust 


NEW YORK 


Brockport—Brockport National Bank 
Delete 
Fa y . tteville—Fayetteville Commercial 
Delete 

Hempsteaé-——The Second National Bank 
of Hempstead Delete 
Hempstead—The Second National Bank 
and Trust Company of ere | 


New York—J. Henry Schroder Trust Co. 
se er 
New York—Schroder Trust Co......Add 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Cando—The First National Bank 
Cando .Delete 
Cando—The First State Bank of — 


Cavalier—Merchants Bank 

of Cavalier .Add 
Cavalier—Merchants National Bank. 

Delete 

Churchs whee gehen National Bank.... 

Delete 

& Merchants 


& Farmers. 


Fordville—The - Farmers 

State Bank 
Forest River—Forest River State Bank 
Delete 


Add 

Horace—Burrell State Bank.... 
Noonan—First International Bank. Delete 
Park River—The First National Bank of 
Park River Delete 
Park River—The First State Bank of 
Park River Add 
Southwest Fargo (West Fargo P. 0O.)— 
Bank of Southwest Fargo.........Add 


OHTO 


Chardon—Central National 


Bank of 
Chardon 


«++e--Delete 
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OKLAHOMA 


Wetumka—American National Bank in 
elete 


PENNSYLVANIA 
3oyertown—The National Bank 
Trust Co. of Boyertown 
Boyertown—The National Bank of Boy; 


and 


Nanticoke—Peoples ‘Bank 
Nanticoke—Peoples Savings & Trust Co. 
Delete 
»ipesville—The First National Bank of 
Sipesville.....cccccccccccccees-- Delete 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Akaska—Akaska State Bank Delete 
Corsica—Farmers State Bank ...Delete 
Lebanon—The Citizens State Bank of 


Delete 
St. Onge—St. Onge State Bank....Delete 


Whitewood—Whitewood Banking Com- 
Delete 


TENNESSEE 
Robbins—Robbins Bank & Trust . 


Smyrna—Smyrna Bank & Trust Co 


:Delete ~ 


Arlington—First State Bank 
Coleman—Coleman County State —_ 


d 
Corpus Christi—Texas State Bank & 


Trust C Delete 
De Kalb—First National Bank at De 
Kalb Delete 
De Kalh—State Rank of De Kalb...Add 
Greenville—Citizens State Bank of 
Greenville 
Greenville—The Citizens National Bank 
of Greenville.......... sees dd 
Lape: National Bank of Laredo 


Laredo 
Monahans—First State Bank 
Nixon—The Nixon National Bank.Delete 
Spur—Spur Security Bank «scene 


WASHINGTON 


Rosalia—Bank of Rosalia. Delete 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adrian—Bank of Adrian.. 
Buckhannon—aAdrian Buckhannon Bank 


Add 
Franklin—Pendleton County Bank..Add 
Marlinton—Farmers and Merchants Bank 


Delete 
New Martinsville—New Martinsville we : 


203 Practical Ideas 


(Continued from page 441) 


billing purposes on this basis: 16 pound 
for making two copies at one time; 13 
pound for making four copies at one time; 
10 pound for making six copies at one 
time. 


In each of these weights, there are sev- 
eral coating finishes, which vary just as 
the inkings of type ribbons vary. In the 
coatings, alternate finishes of hardness or 
softness are provided to satisfactorily fill 
a given need. 

These finishes are classified as follows: 
Hard finish for very clean, sharp writing; 
medium finish for medium black writing; 
and intense finish for very black writing. 
To meet present-day needs, these classi- 
fications have been further subdivided as 
follows: extra hard, medium hard, me- 
dium, sensitive, extra-sensitive. 


From the article on page 354 of the June, 
1937 issue. 


Uses For Different Finishes 
Of Carbon Paper 


Regular or medium finish: 
1 General correspondence. 





2 Pica type machines with letterheads 
of average thickness. 

3 Operators with an average stroke. 

4 Making from one to six clear, per- 
manent copies at one time. 
Hard finish: 

1 Smooth, glossy manifold paper. 

2 Hard typewriter platens or cylinders. 

3 Typewriters equipped with Elite type. 

4 Operators with heavy stroke. 
Extra hard finish: 

1 Financial reports and statement work 
with many figures. 

2 Work in which copies are to be sub 
jected to excessive handling. 

3 Making one to five copies at one time 
on heavy paper. 


STOCK KEEPING 


From the article on page 166 of the March, 
1937 issue. 


A Label System 
For Stockroom Efficiency 

1 A strip of metal, with the end bent 
at right angles, is slipped under the pack- 
age of forms. 

2 On the bent-over end is glued a small 
envelope on which are stamped large num- 
bers identifying the form. 

3 Stacks of forms may be rearranged 
at any time for space economy. Label 
holders are moved with them. 

4 When a stock is used up, the label 
holder is removed and may be used else- 
where with a different label attached. 

5 Stockroom shelves are adjustable 
and not over 15 inches deep. 

6 One form is never stored behind 
another. 

7 A numerical record of all form num- 
bers is kept, with the shelf number shown 
for each one. 


EQUIPMENT 


From the article on page 19 of the January, 
1937 issue, 

How Revolving Signature Files 

Speed Up Teller Service 

1. Each file cabinet unit holds 3,000 
eards for instant reference. 

2 Each unit revolves (on ball bear- 
ings) to serve two cages. 

3 The units may also be revolved to 
face the rear aisle, for reference by other 
employees without entering the cage. 

4 Movements of the unit are 
trolled by the teller. 

5 There are eight cabinets, with eight 
slides in each unit. 

6 Each card has its own visible pocket, 
with the account name typed on a margin 
insert. 

7 A red spot signals the absence of 
any card. 

8 An orange tab signals the necessity 
for a new signature. 

9 A red signal warns the teller of an 
attachment against the account. 

10 A green tab means ‘‘special instruc- 
tions’’ and a black one indicates death of 
the depositor. 

11 At the end of the day, the cabinets 
are locked and moved on two special trucks 
to the file vault. 


448 


con- 


From the article on page 150 of the 
1937 issue. 


A Simple System Which Speeds 
Savings Department Service 

1 Ledger units are placed 
angles to the tellers’ windows. 

2 The follower block keeps all cards 
at a fixed angle in the tray. 

3 Indexes are of red fiber-board with 
aluminum tabs. 

4 Ledger trays are lowered at night 
into fireproof cabinets below the ledger 
desks. 

5 Signature cards are also accessible 
to other employees without interference 
with tellers. 

6 Visible 


March, 


at right 


trays hold the signature 


cards, encased in a fireproof cabinet. 

7 A eolored spot signals the absence 
of a card, while colored tabs indicate the 
attachments, two-signature accounts, death, 
and so on. 

8 Below the signature files are drawers 
for deposit tickets and withdrawal slips. 


From the article on page 215 of the April, 
1937 issue. 


A Machine Record That Avoids 
Excessive Maintenance Costs 

1 One card gives the complete record 
of purchase and maintenance. 

2 The purchasing officer consults the 
card before ordering any repairs. 

3 If the repair will be too costly or the 
machine is too old, replacement may be 
indicated. 

4 This system has reduced requests for 
inconsequential repairs. 

5 By making replacements at the 
proper time, excessive maintenance costs 
are eliminated. 


From the article June, 


1937 issue. 


A Machine That Handles More 
Proof Work Without More Help 


1 Listing, sorting, proving and auditing 
are accomplished simultaneously by the 
ase of a new machine. 

2 Items are taken from nine tellers and 
handled whenever they are ready without 
previous sorting. 

3 A maximum of 20 classifications with 
separate totals and a proof are made by 
one operator in the same time it formerly 
took to list. 

4 Errors show up automatically and 
are easily corrected before the vouchers 
leave the machine. 

5 A total for any of the 20 classifica- 
tions may be thrown off at any time. 

6 The total charged to any one teller 
may be thrown off at any time during the 
day if the teller wishes to prove his fig- 
ures. 

7 Not only the total money, but the 
total number of items is recorded. 


on page 132 of the 


FIREARMS 


From the article on page 348 of the June, 
1987 issue. 


Ten Rules For Safety With Firearms 


1 Execute ‘‘unload’’ every time the 
revolver is picked up for any purpose, and 


count the cartridges to make sure that 
none is left in the cylinder. Never trust 
your memory. Consider every gun ag 
loaded until proved otherwise. 

2 Always unload the gun if it is to be 
left where someone else may handle it, © 
3 Always point the revolver up when 

snapping it after examination. 

4 Never place the finger within the 
trigger guard until you intend to fire the 
weapon or snap it for practice. 

5 Never point the revolver at anyone 
you do not intend to shoot, nor in a di- 
rection where an accidental discharge may 
do harm. On the range, do not snap for 
practice while standing back of the firing 
line. 

6 Before loading the revolver, throw 
out the cylinder and look through the bore 
to see that it is free from obstruction. 

7 Never turn around at the firing point 
while you hold a loaded weapon in your 
hand. 

8 On the range, do not load the re- 
volver until immediate use is anticipated, 

9 When on firing line, to remove a car- 
tridge not fired, first notify the officer in 
charge at the range, and then extract the 
cartridge from the chamber by throwing™ 
the cylinder out. Never do so, however, 
until you have received permission from 
the officer in charge. 

10 When drawing a loaded revolver | 
carried in the holster, the butt should be 
rotated away from the body when the 
revolver is drawn, in order to avoid shoot- | 
ing oneself by an accidental discharge of 
the gun. 


1937 CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


National 


A.B.A.—Oct. 11-14—Boston, Mass. (Hotel 
Statler) 

F.A.A.—Sept. 13-16—Syracuse, 
(Syracuse Hotel) 

Investment Bankers Assn.—Nov. 3-7— 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (The 
Greenbrier) 

Bank Auditors and Comptrollers—Oct. 
11-14—Nat’l Convention—Boston, Mass, 
(Statler) 

Morris Plan Bankers Assn.—Sept. 13-15 
—Colorado Springs, Colo. (Broadmoor 
Hotel) 

Mortgage Bankers Assn.—Oct. 13-15-- 
Cleveland, Ohio (Cleveland Hotel) 


N. Ys 


SL A ATES 


State 


ARIZONA—No date selected. 
DELAWARE—Sept. 9—Rehoboth 
FLORIDA—Not reported. 


NEBRASKA—Probably 
Lincoln 


NEVADA—Not reported. 


in October at 
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